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PEEFATORY NOT^. 



At pres^it the hopea of most Indian Relormera rest chiefly on 
^' National Oongresses'^ and politice^l changes* By their metind a 
Bapposed Golden Age is to be birought back. This is a very old 
delusion. " In all times/' says Smiles, ** men have been prone to 
believe that their happiness and Well-being were to be sednred 
by means of institutions, rather than by their own conduct/' A 
comparison between the United States and the South Am^i<3an 
Republics shows that the value of representative Government 
depends upon the character of the people. 

It is fully admitted that political institutions should vary with 
the intelligence of the governed. The mistake is to expect more 
from them than they can give. 

No truth, perhaps, requires to be more impressed upon the minds 
of Indian reformers than the words of Sir Madhava Row : 

"The^lonsrer one Uvea, observes, and thinks, the more deeply does he feel 
there is no oo mmnn ity on the faoe of the earth which suffers less f roni poUtioaA 
evils and more from self-inflioted, or self-acoepted, or self-created, and, therefore, 
avoidable evils than the Hindu community 1 1" 

At the roob of these evils lies Hinduism. The proverb expresses 
the truth, Yatha devahj tatha bhaktah, As is the god, so is the 
worshipper. We are assimilated to the objects we worship. The 
Bhagavad Gita says : *^ By contemplating material objects we 
become materialised." The vast majority of the Hindus worship 
senseless blocks and deities stained with crime. The great reform 
that India needs is to turn from dumb idols to the one living and 
holy God. All other changes required would follow in its train. 

Among intelligent Hindus there is a general acknowledgment 
that religious reform is needed; but, except among members of 
the Brahma Samaj, scarcely any come forward to indicate the 
changes that are necessary. The following pages are an attempt 
to review Popular Hinduism, to show what is defective, and to 
point out the reforms which ought to b3 made. Philosophic and 
Vedic Hinduism are considered in other Papers. 
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IV PREFATORY NOTE. 

A false patriotism, very wide-spread at present, leads some to use 
sophistical arguments to defend what they know to be wrong; 
but the minds of others are more open to the truth, and their chief 
object is the real good of their country. It is the latter who are 
now addressed. 

The compiler would specially acknowledge his obligations to 
BeUgiotbs Thought and Life in India, by Sir Monier Williams. Longer 
extracts have generally quotation marks, but many passages have 
simply been summarised. The work now mentioned is somewhat 
expensive (14«.), but his Hinduism, published by the S. P. C. K., is 
cheap (2^. 6d.), and contains an excellent condensed sketch of the 
subject, ninduisnty Past and Present, by the Rev. Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, (R. T. S. 4«.)^ ^^ ^^^ strongly recommended. 

Madras, October, 1887. 

J. Murdoch, 
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POPULAR HINDUISM. 



INTRODUCTION. 

BeligiousntMof theKindns. — ^The Hindus are, in their way, 
one of the most religions people in the world. It has been said of 
them tbat ''the^ eat religiously, drink religiously, bathe relig- 
iously, dress religiously, and sin religiously.^' It is so far right that 
religion engages much attention. Our stay in this world is com- 
paratively short, even in the case of the longest lived. To the man 
of fourscore, when he looks back, it seems as if it were only a f dw 
days since he was a child. Consider, on the other hand, the eternity 
to which we are speeding, and which we may enter at any moment.' 
The man would justly be considered a fool who spent all his fortune 
in a single day, and had to starve the remainder of his life. That 
man is an incomparably greater fool who attends only to his body, 
which must so soon die, and neglects his soul which will live for 
ever either in happiness or misery. 

Duty of Baligious Inquiry. — ^There are two kinds of money, good 
and bad. Suppose a man is paid for his labour in bad rupees, 
however many he may have collected, he is, in reality, worth nothing. 
Just as there are coiners who make bad money and pass it off as 
good, so cunning wicked men, for their own gain, have devised 
false religions to impose upon the ignorant. 

There are very many religions in the world. A North India 
proverb says, jitne muni, itne mat. There are as many religions 
as there are Munis. In general, religions are opposed to one 
another. One religion says that there is only one God, another 
says that there are 33 crores of divinities. Some say that the soul 
of man is part of God ; others say that it is quite distinct ; one re- 
ligion forbids the worship c»f idols; others enjoin it ; one religion 
says that sin may be washed away by bathing at certain places ; 
another says that all this is vain. Religions so contradictory 
cannot all be true. Most of them must be false, and those who 
follow them are like men paid for their labour in bad money. 

Many people, without inquiry, blindly follow the religion of their 
forefathers. They act more wisely in worldly matters. When a; 
clerk receives his salary, he counts the rupees, and sees that they 
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2 POFULAB HIKDUISK. 

aifi all good. Even a woman wlien sbe goes to the bazaar to buy 
an earthen pot, taps it to find if it is sound before she gives the 
money. In religion^ people generally act like a flock of sheep, 
which if the first leap over a bridge^ the rest follow and are 
drowned. 

Bad money may be known from good by means of the touchstone. 
God has given us a touchstone to distinguish between true and false 
religions— our reason. If we do not use it, we will suffer like those 
men who take bad rupees without examination. This little book is 
intended to assist those who wish to investigate how far the religion 
of their forefathers is true and to be accepted. 

Bi^ligioiMi ' of the Bin&iui. — ^India is peopled by more than a 
iiondred different nations. Hinduism is a mixture of all the creeds 
of Bach as are willing to acknowledge the supremacy of the Brah- 
mans and adopt caste rules. Mr« Chentsal Bao, of Madras, thus 
points out tha erroneousness of the idea that the Hindus have only 
one religion :— 

'^Them are q«ite as f^vesJk differences between the fernis of beKef 
grooped under &e term ' Hindn SeH^ion' as there are between any of 
tae principal religions of the world« Some of the doctrines of the Hindu 
religion are tbeistic* some atheistic, and 9ome pantheistic. In short, 
HiMufsm is an encyclopsBclia of religions/'* 

It admits every form of religious faith and practice*- from a pure 
speculative atheism to the debased forms of demon and fetich wor- 
snip which prevail among the lower classes. 

Sir A. 0. Lyall compares Hinduism to ^^ a mere troubled sea 
without shore or visible horizon, driven to and fro by the winds of 
boundless credulity and grotesque invention.** 

The following main divisions will bo considered in successive 
Papers : 

I. PopuLAB Hinduism. — ^This may, in general terms, be defined 
as the religion of the Bamayana, Mahabharata, the Puranas, and 
the Tantras. Of nearly 200 millions of Hindus, about ninety-nine 
out of every hundred accept Hinduism in this form. It is almost 
^niversal among the women, and that which they teach their 
children. Under it, aboriginal superstitions will be noticed. 

n. Philosophic Hinduism. — ^This may be described, as the 
Hinduism of the TJpanishads, Bhagavad 6ita, &c. In its pure 
form it is held by comparatively few ; but some of its doctrines are 
included in Popular Hinduism, and many persons combine the two. 
m. Vedic Hinduism. — The adherents of the Arya Samaj in 
North India and the Punjab profess to base their creed on the 
Yedas, with what correctness will be seen in the course of inves- 
tigation* 

♦ Christian CoUepe Magazine^ Jim«, 1886. ^ . . 
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IV. N*)w HxifiNJMac.~TWs iojoluclea Y&rum» attenipto *o pnrifj 
Hindttism. BiHb^r cmder tlii* b^^ or f^pumtoly, will bd notb^ 
By»tejm like tfaa Br^toift S«u»aj» 

BflSigioiji JiUe»rm seated in JMia.'-rlfc mufit be eonfe^Msod ihut 
the great mafls of tiie HandnB 46. not adioit thid. They eiw per- 
fect^ salifified ifith then* relj^on, «od think it the bwt in the 
world. The Yedm are eternal mA ^Yen {rem i^ nou£h of 
Brahma ; any change wonld 1:>e for th^ worse* There ai:» Bvmk 
edacated m^^n who regard Hinduism a9 a^^ monument of asment 
wisdom^^' a ^^ marvellouBlf conawtent and perfieet Mfttem/^ "iofe^ 
rior in respect to the purity and practi^ajl i^arooter of ato SAGtmA 
truths to no other religions in the world/* 

On the other ha«id, the most intdtigevt Hindus admit that 
the -^^ man-made'* portions of thmr religion ought to be mefpa,mbei 
from Urn ** Ood-made** portaons. £lome years ago Sir Madhavyi B«w 
recommmided a *^ judicious rmifoal or repair <£ Hinduiam^* to ^ 9uib 
the present timesJ' 

The Hindm, the lea^ag Native paper in South lodia^ lup the 
following remarks in An artiefe on ^^ Social jmd Beligioas Be» 
form'' :— 

'^ As in GhnstiaR eduuk^es, so In our eouatry also -our jmoral and rdig* 
ieos ideas are derited from our theology. But this iheobgy a9 well as 
tdiese idesa tmust 'be ezplaiaied awaj, xaedified, and telcarnied ui 
Aertaiu aepeejis at lea9l« to eui6 the ^haflges thati ia ooatae of timm 
take place in the intelligence of the people. It is no longer pofsiWe (9 
jostif^ to the young educated Hindu apparently iiumoral and crpde 
practices hecanse they are sanctioned in certain Fnranas. The Hindu 
mythology has to he purged of the absurdities that have overgrown 
it during centuries of ignorance and of superstitious and timid isolation. 
In the same manuer^ the ji»osal ideas of our common people have to 
be improved. An ortnodox Hindu would tolerate falsehood, cowardice 
and eeU-aibasemeutf but would daam to perdjtuMi his oeiiirbhour who 
swerves the least from acoepted coaventions ev^n in the delatls of pe^v 
sonal habits. Such moral perversity does not indicate a healthy social 
condition. Similarly our ideas of xsharttj , of social distinction, education, 
aud social well-being in general have to be drawn out of the influence 
of an obsolete and backward civilization, aod brought in harmony with 
the fresh «pirit of the time.'* Jnne 24th, 1887. 

The foregoing proposals must commend themselyes to e^rer/ 
inteU^ent Hindxu 

The Jteforma ITeectaa. — WhiliO it is admitted^ in gieneral terxufl^ 
that reform is required, it is to be expected that there will be 
great difference of opinion as to the changes jieceasary« Hue Quiy 
way of arriving at a correct conclusion is to examine each feature 
qf HiTnlT n't|Ti^ nx detaili and consider carefully any evils connected 
with it 
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4 FOrULAR HlNDUISV. 

\ Tto ^ter cheerfully admits that Hinduism contains some great 
truths^ more or less clearly expressed. Moral precepts of a high 
order may also be culled from some of its sacred books. Sir 
Mbhier Williams has published an interesting collection^ entitled, 
-" Indian Wisdom" The late Dr. John Muir's Meti^ical Translations 
foam Sanskrit Writers^ is another work of the same kind. Some 
of the passages are perfect gems. But the confession has also to 
be made that the Hindu sacred books likewise contain much that 
is erroneous and calculated to have a most prejudicial effect in 
■every way, intellectually, socially, morally, and religiously. The 
aim should be to retain what is true, reject what is false, and 
accept what is good from any source. 

If an architect is employed to examine a large, old building, he 
goes oyer it carefully, pointing out what is necessary to be done in 
Bach part. He mentions defects : his survey would be useless if he 
:6mitted them. In like manner, if Hinduism is to be reformed, it is 
necessary to specify the corruptions from which it has to be purified. 

Popular Hinduism, in its main features will be passed under 
review, and apparent evils will be noticed. The whole will conclude 
with a summary of the changes recommended. 
. The Maharaja of Benares has a noble family motto : '' There is 
^o Religion higher than I'ruth.^' The patriotism which seeks to 
defend every thing national, whether right or wrong, is as injurious 
as it is false. Simply to arrive at the truth should be the aim in 
the investigation. 

The inquiry also should be thorough. An old insecure building 
may be whitewashed so as to look apparently strong; but it will 
bury in its ruins those who seek shelter in it during a storm. 

POPULAR HINDUISM. 

This is a very wide subjec.t which may be treated in different 
yrsjB. The order of time and development will partly be followed. 

D£M0N Worship. 

Pemonolatry is the religion of savages in all partis of the world. 
Without doubt, it was the original superstition over a great part of 
Asia. To the present day it survives, more or less, from Siberia to 
South Ceylon. Buddhism has been powerless to overcome it. 'Vhe 
Sinhalese are far more under its influence than the creed of 
<3autama. The Burmese, from the highest to the lowest, both 
publicly and privately, engage in demon worship. The following 
remarks refer especially to India. 

. India was first peopled by wild tribes, somewhat like those still 
foDud in some of the jungles. They were dark in colour compared 
with the Aryan invaders ; they spoke strange languages^ and had 
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BEMON WOllBHIP. 5 

other cadtoms. These things^ together with their sadden night 
attacks, with load yells^ upon those who soaght to take their lands^ 
made the Aryans convert them into devils. 

In coarse of time the Aryans and aborigines blended together as 
friends; but the dread of demon-foes remained. ** The great majority 
of the inhabitants of India/' says Sir Monier Williams, " are, from 
the cradle to the burning ground, victims of a form of mental 
disease which is best expressed by the term demonophobia. They 
are haunted and oppressed by a perpetual dread of demons. They 
are firmly convinced that evil spirits of all kinds, from malignant 
fiends to merely mischievous imps and elves, are ever on the watch to 
harm, harass, and torment them, to cause plague, sickness, famine 
and disaster, to impede, injure, and mar every good work. 

" So deep-seated and ineradicable is the fear of evil spirits in the 
minds of the lower orders, that in many villages of India the doors 
of the houses are Jiiever allowed to face the South, lest the entrance 
of some dreaded demon should be facilitated.^'^ 

The majority of the demons are supposed to have Originally been 
human beings, especially those who met with a sudden or violent 
death, and had been dreaded in their lifetime. A British officer, 
mortally wounded in Travancore, was afterwards worshipped as a 
demon. Even a missionary's wife, who died of cholera during a 
journey and was buried in a lonely waste, began to be worshipped ; 
so that her remains had to be taken to Madura. 

When a woman dies unpurified within fifteen days after child- 
birth, she becomes a demon, and is always on the watch to attack 
other young mothers. Sir Monier Williams found in one place 
people worshipping the ghost of a milkman who was killed by a 
tiger and became a devil. In another place the ghost of a potter 
became a devil, and a terror to the neighbourhood, The priests of 
these demons were milkmen and potters respectively. A robber 
who was hung at Trichinopoly became so popular as a demon that 
children were constantly named after him. 

All are powerful, malicious, and interfering ; and all are desirous 
of bloody sacrifices and frantic dances. One demon prefers the 
sacrifice of a goat, another a hog, a third a cock. Pariah demons 
require arrack in addition. Brandy and cheroots, which the British 
officer loved during life, were his favourite offerings ; but they were 
afterwards consumed by those who presented them. 

Most of the demons are supposed to dwell in trees. , The idea 
seems to be that they require protection from the weather like 
human beings, and betake themselves to trees as convenient and 
agreeable places of shelter. Some wander to and fro, and go up 
and dowli in uninhabited wasDes ; some skulk in shady retreats, 

* Beligioua Thought and Life in India, pp. 21D, 246t 
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6 poruUR fliNJoufStf. 

SOttdtimda they take up their abodes in hoxuim; one <of tkem nuj 
tftke * &ney to ialiabit the body of a votary. 

Sometimes the demons are content with frightening tbe timsd, 
without doing any real harm. People hear a strange noise at 
night; and immediately they see a devil making his escape in the 
shape of a dog as large as a hyena or a cat with eyes like two 
lamps. Even in the daytime, about the close of the hot season, 
they may often be seen in the shape of a. whirl wind, catching up and 
whisking aboat in their fierce play every dry stick and leaf that 
happens to lie in their path. 



A repi*esentatlon used by devil dancers iu Ceylon, to frighten ignorant 
people into the perfortaanoe <rf ceremonies. 
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Nigltiraare k alwajE supposed to be caused hy a dembn. He 
seatft hnnsell on the ehest of the sleeping person, and tries t& 
suffocate him. 

In South India there are two essential features of demem wondiip, 
namely, dancing and the offering of bloody sacrifices. 

The devil-dancer wears dresses adapted to frighten the ignorant 
spectators. The instruments of noise are the tom-tom, the horn, 
but especially the bow. The last consists of bells of different sizes 
fastened to a gigantic bow, played on by several persons. As each 
musician strives* to outstrip his neighbour both in rapidity and 
loudness, there is such a tumult of frightful sounds as may be 
supposed to delight even a demon's ear. 

The music is at first slow, and the dancer either stands still or 
moves about in silence. As it becomes quicker, his excitement 
begins to rise. Sometimes he lashes himself with a huge whip or 
drinks the blood of the sacrifice, putting the throat of the decapi- 
tated goat to his mouth. * At last he snorts and whirls about with 
frantic leaps. The demon has entered him, and those present 
consult him about the disease, and the offerings to be made. 

The object of the sacrifice is the removal of the demon's anger^ 
or of the calamities which his anger brings down. The demon 
thirsts for the life of his votary, or for that of his child ; and by a 
little ceremony and show of respect, a little music, he may be 
content with the life of a goat instead.* 

Bvila of PemoB Worsliip. — ^There are no such beings as those 
that are supposed to cause the evils before described. They are 
just as imaginary as those that ignorant parents employ to frighten 
children* The Bindus are troubled by false alarms. 

Demon dances and ceremonies are generally performed when 
pestilence is feared, and last the whole night, the time when the 
body is weakest, and the causes of disease strongest. Exposure to 
the night air and fatigue tend to spread the epidemic. 

Demon ceremonies take away the attention of the people from* 
what would really be beneficial. No amount of dancing or offerings 
will stop a single case of small-pox, while vaccination is an effectual 
protection. The tatter should be attended to instead of the former. 
Cleanliness, pure water, and wholesome food, are the true saf eguarda 
against cholera. 

It is most degrading for human beings to worship demons. One 
effect is to make them like demons in aisposition, quarrelsome and 
revengeful. God alone ought to be worshipped, and to give the 
honour due to him to demons is like people in a country, instead of 
honouring their rightful king, paying respect to low caste thieves. 

* Chiefly abridged from Biflhop Cnldwlh . : « 
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. PevU-dancing is declining in South India. Numbers who once 
stood ii) constant dread of imaginary evil spirits are now freed from 
their superstitious fears^ and worship the one true God alone. It 
should be universally abandoned. 

TUTKLABY AND VlLLAGK DWTIBS. 

, A tutelary ffod among the Hindus is one that delivers from the 
calamities believed to be due to demons. The village deities 
(grama-devata) probably represent the local fetiches* once held 
in veneration by uncivilized aboriginal tribes, and afterwards grafted 
into.thef Hindu system of the Brahmans, whose policy has ever been 
to appropriate aU existing cults, customs, and superstitions. 

Scarcely b village and indeed scarcely a household in India is 
Without its tutelary divinity, usually represented by some rudely 
carved image or symbol, located in homely shrines, or over door- 
ways, or, it may be, denoted by simple patches of red paint on 
rocks or under sacred trees or in crossways, and always taking 
the place of the superior gods in the religion of the lower orders* 

The village deity is often represented simply by a stone. The 
worship' of stones is very ancient and was widely prevalent. The 
prophet Isaiah, 2600 years ago, refers to the onerings to stones 
among the Jews. The Arabs worshipped rocks and ptones before 
the time of Muhammad, and the black stone of the Kaaba is still 
venerated by them. 

An American Indian will pick up a round stone of any kind, 
paint it, clear away the grass at some distance from his hut, and 
there place his stone or god. He makes an offedng to it of some 
tobacco, and prays to it to deliver him from danger. In some parts 
of America three kinds of stones are specially worshipped — one 
profitable for crops, another for women to be delivered without pain, 
Mid a third for rain. 

. All over India there are stones which are worshipped, and smear- 
ed with red lead as an offering. A cooly vows to the village deity, 
" If thou help me in this work, I will offer to thee on the coming 
Saturday a pice^ worth of red lead.'' 

Shaahti, protectress of children, receives worship, vows, and 
offerings, especially from women. Her only representative is a 
rough stone, as big as a man's head, set at the foot of a sacred tree. 
" in South India, Ayenar, said to be the son of Siva and Vishnu, 
in supposed to guard the fields, crops, and herds of the peasantry, and 
drive away the demons causing disease, blight and other calamities 
Outside many villages, generally among a group of trees, may be 
S0en shrines of Ayenar, surrounded with rude clay figures of horses 

'* A fetich or fetish is any object, living or inanimate, looked upon as the repre- 
•entatiye or dwelling place of a god. 
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TUTBLABY AND VILLAGE DJBITIES. 9 

—often of life size — on which he is supposed to ride when keeping 
guard. He has two wives who generally sit on each side of him, 
and take an active part in driving away demons. No villager in 
Soathern India will pass near the shrioes of Ayenar and his wives 
after dark. If any person happens to cross their path when they 
«are careering about the fields, he is liable to be taken for an evil 
spirit and slain. 

One would suppose that a grain of common sense would prevent 
people from thinking that an ugly horse of clay, unable itself to 
move a foot, wonld be of any use to a god for riding. 

After recovery from sickness or to commemorate any piece of 
good fortune, the villagers place fresh clay horses round the shrine 
of Ayenar, as thankofferings or in fulfilment of vows. He is also 
at such times propitiated by offerings of the blood ot swine, goats, 
sheep, cocks and other animals, or by cooked food and libations of 
strong liquor. 

Hanuman (from a word meaning ' possessing large jaws') is a 
very common village god in the Dekkan, Central and Upper India. 
He will be noticed again under animal worship. 

The most popular tutelary deities of India are the '^ Mothers,'^ 
called Matasin the north, and Ammana in the south. Generally there 
is also a male deity who protects, like the female, from all adverse 
and demoniacal influences. But the Mother is the favourite object 
of adoration. She may be supposed to possess more activity and 
force (sakti), while as feminine she is more easily propitiated by 
prayer, flattery, and offerings, more ready to defend from evil, more 
irritable, uncertain and wayward in her temper and words, more 
dangerously spitefnl, and prone to inflict diseases, if offended by 
neglect. 

In Gujarat alone there are about 140 distinct Mothers, besides 
numerous varieties of some of the more popular forms. The 
name of one of the Mothers is Khodiyar, * Mischief.' An out- 
break of sickness is supposed toTDO caused by neglect in supplying 
her with daily food. One Mother prevents cholera, another causes 
cholera, one causes and prevents whooping cough, another controls 
mad dogs. 

The small-pox goddess is a form of divine Mother worshipped 
under different names in every part of India. In the north she is 
called Sitala Devi or simply Devi. Sitala means " She who cools." 
Her name in the south is Mari-amman, Mother of Death. Small- 
pox is called by the common people " the sport of the Amman.^* 
When a person is stricken by small-pox the expression the people 
use is " the Amman is taking her pastime over him.*' 

The Chinese have a small-pox god. When the late Emperor 
was attacked by the disease, the image of the god was carried in 
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proceseion, with great ceremony, tlirongli tbe streets of Peking, 
and was even brought into the sickroom. After the Emperor's 
death, the god was abused, and his image broken up. 

Many of the local Mothers have been represented by the Brah- 
mans to be forms of Kali. In the south, Eali-ammnn, as well as 
Mari-amman, is supposed to preside over cholera. In the north, a* 
new goddess, called Ola Bibi, has the same office, and is worshipped 
in the month Phalgnn. 

These female tutelary deities, if not propitiated by constant 
offerings, and especially with blood, inflict the very plagues from 
which thev are thought usually to protect people. Some of the 
'^Motherd, dreaded for their fierce nature, as Kali-amman and 
Mari-amman, are themselves simply demons. 

Bishop Caldwell says, " The only difference that I can perceive 
between the Ammans and the devils, consists in this, that the 
Ammans are never supposed to take up their abode in the bodies 
and minds of their worshippers. What is called demoniacal posses- 
sion is confined to devils properly so called." 

Deaths from Smadl-poK and Cholera. — About 240,000 human 
beings are, as it were, sacrificed every year in India on the altar 
of tbe imaginary goddess of small-pox, who is supposed for her amuse- 
ment to scatter the seeds of the disease. Ignorant people are afraid 
to get their children vaccinated, lest they should incur the anger of 
the goddess. There is no such goddess ; the belief about her is a 
false superstition, leading to great loss of life. If persons are pro- 
perly vaccinated in infancy and again at puberty, almost perfect 
protection is secured. 

The matter for vaccination was first taken from the cow, ahd this 
is still one of the best ways of being vaccinated. 

About as many die every year from cliolera as from small-pox. It 
is not caused by any goddess or demon. It is a kind of poison seed 
which springs up best among filth. There is no complete preserva- 
tive against it like vaccination ; but cleanliness, good food, pure 
water, warm clothing, are great safeguards. 

The ignorant trust only to offerings and ceremonies for protec- 
tion against pestilence. Educated men should try to spread sound 
knowledge on the subject ; they should encourage vaccination, a pure 
water supply, and cleanliness among all with whom they come in 
contact. 

Filth is the true Mari-amman, Mother of Death. 

Dbipibd Men. 

Five classes have especially been deified — kings, warriors, Brah- 
mans, saints, and sages. 

"In India," says Sir A. C. Lyall, " whatever be the original reason for 
venerating a deceased man, his upward course towards deification is the 
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same. At first we have the grave of one whose name, birthplace and 
parentage are well known in the district ; if he died at home, his family 
often set np a shrine, instal themselves in possession, and realise a hand- 
some income oat of the ofEerings ; they became hereditary keepers of the 
sanctuary, if the shrine prospers and its virtues stand test. Or if the man 
wandered abroad, settled near some village or sacred spot, became re- 
nowned for his ansterity or his afflictions, and there died, the neighbours 
think it great luck to have the tomb of a holy man within their borders, 
and the landholders administer the shrine by manorial right. In the 
coarse of a very few years, as the recollection of the man's personality 
becomes misty, his origin grows mysterious, his career takes a legendary 
hue, his birth and death were both supernatural ; in the next generation 
the names of the elder gods get introduced into the story, and so the 
marvellous tradition works itself into a myth, until nothing but a per- 
sonal incarnation can account for such a series of prodigies. The man 
was an Avatar of Vishnu or Siva ; his supreme apotheosis is now com- 
plete, and the Brahmans feel wan*anted in providing for him a niche in 
the orthodox Pantheon. 

'* The earliest start of even a first rate god may hare been exceedingly 
obscure ; but if he or his shrine make a few good cures at the outset 
(especially among women and valuable cattle), his reputation goes rolling 
np like a snowball. This is the kind of success which has made the 
fortune of some of the most popular, the richest, and the most widely 
known gods in Berar, who do all the leading business."* 

Jealousies and rivalries occasionally spring up between the 
adherents and admirers of varions departed saints or heroes, espe- 
cially if much expense has been incurred in erecting shrines, and 
monuments in the hope of attracting pilgrims to particdlar localities. 

At Pandharpur, in the Deccan, the favourite god is Vithoba, 
originally a Brahman, but now regarded as a form of Krishna. 
The Marathi poet Tukarama has become himself an object of 
adoration. At Jejuri, 30 miles from Poona, Khandoba, a raja, 
is looked upon as an incarnation of Siva. A man, called Balaji, 
considered an incarnation of Vishuu, has a ten)ple at Tirupati, 
north-west of Madras, whose income is said to amount to \\ lakhs 
a year. Bam a and Krishna, notwithstanding their human parent- 
age, have been exalted by their worshippers to the first rank 
among Vishnu's incarnations. 

The hero worship of India is subject to constant changes. Wor- 
shippers are capricious; great warriors, great saints, and great 
sages have their day, and find themselves pushed into the back- 
ground, while their places are taken by rival warriors, saints, and 
sages who claim to be still greater. " The Indian Pantheon," 
says Sir A. C. Lyall, " like the palace in the Persian parable, 
is but a caravanserai." 

* Asiatic Studies, pp. 22, 24. 
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Ancestral Worship. 

Toe Hiudus suppose that some of the dead are degraded to 
the state of evil demons, while others are elevated to the posi- 
tion of divinities. The general idea is that the dead reqaire to be 
nourished for three generations by their descendantSj and to have 
works of merit performed for their benefit. 

Ancestral worship forms a part of nearly every religion. It is 
the chief superstition of China. Every house in the country has 
an altar before which morning and evening adoration is paid to 
departed ancestors. When a marriage is proposed, the papers are 
laid on the ancestral altar. The Chinese believe that the happi- 
ness of the spirits depends in a great measure on the worship 
and offerings of posterityi and that those who are careful to render 
it to them secure the favour of the gods. Once a year they wor- 
ship at the tombs of their ancestors. A feast is provided, and 
large quantities of paper-money are burned. 

It is much the same in India. To the mind of the Hindu, says 
Professor Bhattacharjya, " Ancestor- worship, in some form or 
other, is the beginning, the middle, and the end of what is known 
as the Hindu religion."* 

The first object of the Hindu Shraddha is to provide the depart- 
ed spirit with an intermediate body. Were it not for this, be- 
lieved to be created by the offerings, the spirit would be an impure 
and unquiet ghost (preta), wandering about on the earth or in 
the air among demons, and condemned itself to become an evil 
spirit. The intermediate body converts it from a Preta into a 
Pitri or ancestor. The ball (Pinda) of rice offered on the first 
day nourishes the spirit in such a way as to furnish it with a head ; 
on the second day, the Pinda gives it a neck and shoulders, and 
so on. By the tenth day the intermediate body is sufficiently 
formed to feel the sensation of hunger. On the eleventh and 
twelfth days it feeds voraciously on the offerings, and so gains 
strength on the thirteenth day for its terrible journey to Yama. 

The wicked man, according to the Garuda Parana, has to 
travel 86,000 yojanas. Midway is the awful river Vairarani, 100 
yojanas in breadth, of unfathomable depth, filled with blood, 
infested by huge sharks, crocodiles and sea monsters ; darkened 
by clouds of hideous vultures. Thousands of condemned spirits 
stand trembling on its banks. Consumed by a raging thirst, they 
drink the blood which flows at their feet, then tumbling headlong 
into the torrent they are overwhelmed by the rushing waves. 
Finally they are hurried down to the lowest depths of hell to 
undergo inconceivable tortures. 



* Tagore Law Lectures, p. 180. 
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On the other hand the Hindu is taught that by performing certain 
religious rites and giving gifts to the Brahmans, all the terrific 
penalties of sin may be avoided, and Yama loses his victims. The 
Brahmans are held for the time to represent the Pitris, and what- 
ever nourishes and benefits the Brahmans nourishes and benefits 
the Pitris. It is also thought that the ofEerers store up merit 
for themselves as well as help their ancestors. A- childless man 
who has no son to make offerings for him is said to fall into the 
hell called Put. Putra, a son, is supposed to mean one who saves 
from hell. 

A Shraddha may be performed every day and especially on vari- 
ous occasions of rejoicing, as on naming a child, on entering a 
new dwelling, &c. 

Poverty caused by Shraddhas. — Native newspapers complain of 
the poverty of the people, and lay the blame at the door of the 
British Government, whereas it is largely caused by their own 
insane customs. 

The funeral ceremonies of the older members of a family involve 
a great expenditure. In the Panjab the average cost is said to l)e 
Es. 500. "A well-to-do person in Bengal,'^ says Sir Monier 
Williams, '^ would incur the everlasting obloquy of his family and 
friends and be almost excommunicated from society if he spent 
less than six thousand or seven thousand rupees on the funeral of a 
father, and in the carrying out of all the other necessary ceremonies 
consequent on his death. It is well known that the expenditure 
incurred on such occasions by rich Bengal Bajas and Zamindars of 
high family has often impoverished them for the remainder of their 
lives. Instances are on record of a single funeral and Shraddha 
costing a sum equivalent to £120,000, the greater part of that 
amount being squandered on worthless Brahmans, indolent Pandits, 
hypocritical devotees, and vagabond religious mendicants.^' 

Gaya, about 55 milessouth of Patna, is the most frequented place 
for the performance of Shraddhas. Their efficacy is such that 
wherever the departed relatives may be they are at once taken to 
Vishnu's heaven, Vaikuntha. The expense is proportionately great. 
To secure the complete advantage a round of ceremonies must be 
performed at about a hundred distinct places, while the fees paid 
to the rapacious priesthood, called Gayawals, are enormous in the 
ca»se of rich men. 

Money for the performance of Shraddhas has often to be borrowed 
at high interest. When a Hindu saves any money, he often spends 
it on jewels. Those jewels he gives as security, while he has to 
pay the interest. 

Sir Monier Williams justly remarks : — 

"In tratb, the expenditure of time, moDej, and energy needed to 
satisfy public opinion before a man is held to have discharged the debt 
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dae to a deoeased father, and before he is lelieved from the long ooarse 
of fastinp^ and moarning he ia expected to andergo» constitdtea an evil 
which has gradually grown till it has become a veritable cnrse to the 
coantry, and one of the principal bars to any advance in its social condi- 
tion. Nor is there any warrant for the system in the more ancient books 
held sacred in India as authoritative guides."* 

Moiral Evils of Shraddkas — These are even worso than the pov« 
erty. Numbers of idle vagabonds^ dome of them notoriously vicious^ 
are maintained who should work for their living. The impression is 
given that a man's welfare in another world depends mainly^ not 
upon his own conduct^ but on the offerings made after his deaths 
He may lead any sort of life, however immoral and wicked, provided 
he leave enough to feed the Brahmans, and especially to have his 
Shraddha performed at Graya. Thus encouragement is given to sin. 
On the other hand, a childless man is said to fall into PuL The 
great Judge of all the earth will do that which is right* A nuai 
will be rewarded or punished for his own deeds — ^not for those of 
others over which he has no control. 

The whole system is clearly an invention of the Brahmans to 
deceive ignorant credulous Hindus and get their money. At a time 
when mourning the loss of relatives, they work upon their feelings, 
and extort from them all they can. 

It is our duty to cherish the memory of our fordEathers, but their 
happiness in a future state depends upon their own conduct — ^not 
upon our offerings. The best way of showing respect for them is 
by living noble lives. 

Plant Worship. 

This is a very old superstition. According to Hinduism, gods, 
demons, men, and animals, may transmigrate into plants. Manu 
says (I. 49) that plants are *^ possessed of consciousness, and are 
endowed with pleasure and pain." 

In Vedic times the Soma plant, yielding an intoxicating juice, 
was adored, and considered itself to be a god. At present the 
Tulasi plant, is looked upon as the most sacred. There are different 
stories of its supposed origin. One account says that it was 
produced at the churning of the milk sea. Another version is that 
a woman, named Tulasi, sought by long religious austerities, to 
become the wife of Yishnu. Lakshmi, hearing of this, cursed her, 
and changed her into the plant which bears her name and is 
worshipped as a deity. The following prayer is often addressed to 
it : '^ I adore that Tulasi in whose roots are all the sacred places of 
pligrimage, in whose centre are all the deities, and in whose upper 
branches are all the Vedas.*' 

* B»Ugio'M Life and Ihoughi in india, pp, 378| 279* 
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The Tatosi is especially the Hindu woman's divinity. It is 
generally planted in the courtyard of respectable families, with a 
space aronnd for circumam halation. All the religion of many of 
the women consists in walking round the Tulasi plaot, in saying 



TULA81 PLANT. 



prayers to it, or in placing offerings before it. The great object 
is to have sons. They walk 108 times round it, with the right 
shoulder always turned towards it. If the left shoulder were used, 
all the efficacy would be lost 1 

The Tulasi plant is sometimes married to a representation of 
Vishnu, called the Salagrama. Thousands of rupees are sometimes 
spent on their marriages. At one of them there was a great 
procession of 8 elephants, 200 camels, and 400 horses. 

The Pipal is held to be a most holy tree. Some say it is occupied 
by the essence of Brahma, and it is occasionally invested with the 
sacred thread as if it were a Brahman. Others say that it is 
pervaded by Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. It is believed that spirits 
delight to sit in the branches, and listen to the rustling of the 
leaves. 

The third most sacred plant in India is the Bilva or wood-apple. 
Offerings of its leaves are placed on the linga and Siva's bull. 
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The Nim, or Mariposa, is also sacred. A string of its leaves 
is often hnng across doorways for protection against demons and 
other evil influences. 

Of the grasses^ the Kasa is the holiest. It is used at all religious 
ceremonies. It sanctifies the soil, forms the most sacred of all 
seats, cleanses every thing it touches, purifies the impure, and when 
wound round the fingers makes them fit to engage in the most 
solemn rites. In virtue, it is nearly equal to the excrements of the 
cow. 

Animal Worship. 

Few sights are more pitiable than that of a man worshipping a 
beast, yet zoolatry has always prevailed among uncivilised and half- 
civilised races in every part of the earth. 

The Hindus believe that there are 84 lakhs of different species of 
animals through which any man may pass. Even a flea may enclose 
the soul of some person who was a sage or a saint. The stories 
about talking beasts and birds are by ignorant Hindus looked upon 
as real narratives. From this belief in transmigratiouj many 
Hindus will not kill an animal of any kind. 



WORSHIPPING THE SERPENT. 



Fear is one motive why animals are worshipped. Among some of 
the jungle tribes the tiger is regarded as a god. But serpent worship 
is far more general. It glides stealthily about, and some species. 
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by a mere prlck^ can cause almost immediate death. Abont 20<^000 
human beings perish annually in India from snake bites. The deadly 
cobra is especially reverenced. The thousand-headed snake, Shesba, 
is sometimes represented as forming the couch and canopy of 
Vishnu, while sleeping during the intervals of creation. According 
to popular belief, earthquakes are caused by his shaking one of his 
heads. In some parts women go to snake holes, and place there 
offerings of milk and eofgs, with invocations and prayers. Serpent 
worship prevails largely among the negroes of Western Africa. 

The monJcey IB considered sacred, perhaps on account of its resem- 
blance, in some respects, to human beings, and from its strange 
ways. It was worshipped, like the tiger, by the aborigines, and 
afterwards adopted by the Brahmans. In some parts of the country 
Hanuman is a very common village god. He is said to have been 
the son of Pavana, 'the wind,* by a monkey mother. He could 
assume any form at will, hurl rocks, remove mountains, put the sun 
in one of his armpits, and dart through the air like lightning, 
Surasi, a Rakshasi, tried to swallow him. Hanuman stretched 
himself so much that her mouth was a hundred yojanas wide; then 
he suddenly shrank up to the size of a thumb, darted through her, 
and came out af her right ear ! 



HANUMAN. 

Hanuman's 'traditions and attributes/' says Sir A. Lyall, "illustrate 
ciirionsly the process by which a mere animal fetich, dreaded for his 
ugliness and half-human ways, soon rises to be an elfin king of the 
monkey tribe, next becomes a powerful genius, and latterly emerges 
into the fall glory of divine Avatar, surrounded by the most extravagant 
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fabled tio ezphiin awmy the simian (monkey) head and tail which have 
BitiGk to him through all his metamorphoses."* 

Some anipfials are worshipped for their usefulness. This applies 
especially to the cow and bull. 

Grent religious changes have taken place among the Hindus. 
One of the most remarkable is the feeling: with regard to the cow. 
In Vedic times the Gomedha, or cow sacrifice, was common. When 
a person died, a cow was killed to accompany him. The flesh of 
the cow was freely eaten.t A guest was called Goghna, he for 
whom a cow is killed. It is pretended by some that the animals 
werd nob really killed; bat the Abharva Veda gives a list of the 
different persons who were to receive the various parts when cut 
up. Some say that animals were always restored to life again; 
bat this must have been done after they were eaten. 

At present the idea of eating beef is so horrible to Hindus, that 
some never mention the word in the vernacular, and frequently 
there have been serious riots on account of the slaughter of cows. 
Among the Sikhs it was considered a greater crime to kill a cow 
than to kill a daughter. 

The cow, valuable for its milk, is the animal which receives most 
worship in India. There is an annual ceremony in her honour. The 
prayer is sometimes offered : " mother, be gracious to us. Bless us 
with a rich harvest. Let our lands bring forth an increase. We 
are thy humble servants." 

The ancient Egyptians were especially notorious for animal wor- 
ship. Bulls received the most profound veneration. They were 
kept in splendid temples, they were adored and prayed to by thou- 
sands during their lives, and at their death they were placed in 
huge tombs, while all Egypt went into mourning. Bub the Hindus 
have reached the lowest depth of degradation in animal worship. 
The very excrements of the cow are sacred. Her urine is the best 
of all holy waters— *a sin-destroying liquid which purifies every 
thing it touches. Cow dung is supposed to be of equal efiScacy. 
The ashes produced by burning this hallowed substance, are of such 
a holy nature, that they have only to be sprinkled over a sinner to 
convert him into a saint. To swallow a pill composed of the five 
products of the cow will even purify a man who has been polluted 
by a visit to England. 

The bull, useful in cultivation, ranks next to the cow. Siva is 
said to perform all his journeys riding upon its back. Vemana, a 
Tel ugu poet, says, ''Seeing a bull made of stone, men reverently 
bow down before it ; seeing the living moving animal, they flog it." 

• Asiatic Studies, p. 14. 

t Fall proofs are given by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra in his Indo- Aryans. Vol.1, 
pp. 364—888. 
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Shasii is said to ride on a cat. Hence no Hindu woman will 
injure that animal^ lest she shonld offend the goddess. 

The Brahinany kibe, supposed to represent Graruda, the vehicle 
of VishuD, is the most sacred of birds. Offerings are made to it by 
throwing up bits of flesh, which it nimbly catches with its claws. 
It is said to destroy serpents. On this account the ancient Egyp- 
tians worshipped the bird ibis. 

TOOL WORSHIP. 

In the Yedas hymns are addressed to the sacrificial implements. 
Th(5 posts to which victims were tied were asked to bestow ^' wealth 
and progeny.^* A by mn is especially dedicated to the arrow. It is 



CARPENTER WORSHTPPFNG HIS TOOLU 



addressed : '^ Arrow, whetted by charms, fly when discharged ; go, 
light among the adversaries ; spare not one of the enemy /^ The 
ladle, a kind of large spoon, likewise receives great honour. " We 
revile not the ladle which is of exalted race; verily, we a$sert the 
dignity of the wooden implement. The ladle has established the sky/' 
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Every object that benefits the Hinda and helps to provide him 
with a livelihood becomes for the time being his fetich or god. On 
particular days the farmer prays to his plough^ the fisher to his net, 
the writer adores his pen^ the banker his account books^ the car- 
penter his tools^ the woman her basket and other articles that assist 
ber in her household labours. The Thugs, who murdered travellers 
in the name of the goddess Kali, worshipped the pickaxe which tiiej 
carried for the speedy burial of their victims. 

EiVBB AND Water Worship. 

The tendency to worship anything useful has been noticed. The 
fertility of Egypt depends upon the river Nile; hence it was early 
regarded as a deity. In the times of the Yedas, the Aryans had not 
advanced far into India ; the Ganges is therefore only twice men- 
tioned in the hymns. The Indus was the most celebrated river. 
The Saraswati, as a goddess, protected the Aryans from their east- 
ern enemies. 

In later times the Granges was generally considered to be the 
most sacred o£ all rivers. It is said to flow from the toe of Vishnu, 
and to have been brought down from heaven by the prayers of the 
saint Bha^cirathi to purify tho ashes of the 60,000 sons of King 
Sagara. Ganga was augry at being brought down from heaven, 
and Siva, to save the earth from the shock of her fall, caught the 
river on his matted hair. 



BATHING IN THE GANGES. 

The following is a prayer addressed to the river : " Oh, Mother 
Ganga ! I now bow at thy feet, have mercy on thy servant. Who 
can describe thy virtues ? Were the greatest of sinners, the perpe- 
trator of endless crimes to pronounce the word Ganga, he, beiog 
delivered from all his sins, shall be translated to the blissful abode 
of the celestials.'' Hence the countless temples with flights of 
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steps liniDg its banks; hence the array of priests^ called 'sons of 
the Ganges/ sitting on the edge of its streams^ ready to aid the 
ablations of conscience-stricken bathers, and stamp them as white* 
washed when they emerge from the stream. Hence also the constant 
traffic carried on in transporting Ganges water to all parts of the 
country. 

The Agni Parana declares that '^ those who die when half their 
body is immersed in Ganga water^ shall be happy thousands of 
thousands of ages and resemble Brahma/' This false superstition 
has led to a very barbarous practice in Bengal^ where the Ganges 
is especially worshipped. When a person is supposed to be dying, 
he is carried to the Ganges and laid down upon its banks, some* 
times surrounded by beings like himself, whose shrieks and groans 
disturb his repose. A few minutes before his death he is again 
brought to the brink of the river, when the body is half immersed 
in water; while Ganges water and mud are put into his mouth. 



Sometimes people lie for days on the river bank, unwilling to 
return home as their friends would refuse to take them in. When 
a person is dying, every thing should be done to lessen his [bufferings ; 
but through this false notion every thiog is rather done to increase 
the agony. Many lives are thus shortened, and in some cases 
people are even murdered by those who wish to get their property. 
Hindu mothers sometimes offered children in sacrifice to the 
Ganges. The British Government had to place guards at Sagar 
Island; where the Ganges joins the sea, to stop the practice. 
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Otvly Brahmana living near ihe Ganges profifced by the anpposed 
sanctity of the river. Those in the south make the people believe 
that the water of the Ganges comes once in twelve years to Kam- 
bakonam^ in the Madras Presidency^ and lakhs of people go to bathe 
iu a muddy tank. 

The Narbada (bliss-giver) has its admirers who exalt it evea 
above the Gaoges. It is said to have sprung from the perspiration 
o£ the god Rpdra. " One day^s ablution/^ they say^ ^' in the Gtinges 
frees from all sin^ bat the mere sight of the Narbada purifies from 
guilt.'' Furthermore^ either bank of the Narbada may be used for 
burning the deadj whereas only the northern bank of the Ganges 
is effectual for that purpose. Sanctity is also claimed^ more or lesa^ 
for other rivers^ as the Godavary^ Cavery^ &c. ChapterSj called 
Mahatmyas^ extolling the virtues of their waters^ have been intro^ 
duced into the Puranas. 

On the other hand, a river, called Karmanasa, ' destroyer of good 
works/ which falls into the Ganges, is held to be so unholy that if 
a man touches its water he loses all the merit he has acquired. 

It is considered highly meritorious to follow on foot a sacred river 
from its source to the sea and then back again. 

Some wells are considered sacred as well as rivers. They were 
very common in Europe, and belief in them has among some not 
yet died out. People drank their water or bathed in it, leaving 
behind them a scrap of their clothing or a small piece of money as 
an offering. 

In India, two wells at Benares are considered specially holy. One 
is called Gyan Kup, ''well of knowledge," in which it is believed 
the god Siva resides. Pilgrims cast into the water flowers and 
other offerings to the deity below. As the mixture produces a con- 
stant state of putrefaction, the stench is most disgusting. 

The Manikamika well is still more sacred. The Kashi Khanda 
says that Yishnu dug this well with his discus, and in lieu of water 
filled it with the perspiration from his own body. Mahadeva, look- 
ing into the well, beheld in it the beauty of a hundred millions of 
suns. In his joy an ear-ring called Manikarnaka, fell from his ear 
into the well ; hence its name. Among other epithets it is called 
Mukti-shetra; seat of liberation. 

Stone steps on four sides lead down to the well, which is only two 
or three feet deep. From the Inkhs of pilgrims bathing in it^ some 
of them filthy and covered with sores, the water is so stinking, tlmt 
the air is polluted for some .distance around. The worshipper de« 
BGonding iato the watpr laves his head and body with the vile liquid, 
repeating certain phrases. It is believed that this stinking water 
will ipfallibly wash aWay all the ^ins of the soul and make it pare 
and holy. Many come hoping thus to remove in one minute thd 
crimes and sins of a life-time. 
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Bamarks on BiTar and Watar Wbrship.^—Tfae GaDges has its 
source, like many other rivers, in the Himalayas, from the snow and 
rain whioh fall upon the monntains. Its water does not differ a 
whit from that of any other river. 

If a man were dying of thirst in the desert and some one gave 
him water, would it be right for him to thank the water and not the 
giver ? Instead of worshipping the Ganges, people should worship 
its pfreat Creator. 

Many Hindus believe that by bathing in the Ganges, or in some 
other riveri considered SHcred, they will be able to wash away their 
sins. Suppose a washerman puts all the dirty clothes he ha8 for wash- 
ing into a box and shutting the lid, washes and rubs tiieoiitside of 
the box ever so much ; will the clothes inside the box become clean 
thereby ? It is sin that has to be washed away. This is not stick- 
ing on the surface of the body, but is inside the heart. 

Suppose a man robs you, but goes qnickly and bathes in the 
Gauges, you afterwards catch him and charge him with the theft. 
He replies that he went immediately and bathed in the Ganges, so 
that his guilt was blotted out ? Would you accept this excuse ? 
You would think that he was making a fool of you. 

How many men go from the river every morning to their shops, 
and there lie and defraud their customers ! Look at the number of 
abandoned characters living on the very banks of the Ganges, and 
daily performing their ablutions in its sacred stream ! TheGanga- 
putras, at Benares, are notorious for their lying and rapacity. 

The lot of those hurried to the Ganges in their last moments, in 
the vain hope of thus entering heaven, is peculiarly sad. They go 
down to death with *' a lie in their right hand.^' 

liiviNG Men ooNSiDEREn Divine. 

Brahmans claim to have sprang from the mouth of Brahma. 
According to Mauu, the Brahman, being the first-born and the 
rightful possessor of the Veda, is the chief of the whole creation. 
Whatever exists in the universe is all in effect the wealth of the 
Brahman. It is through his benevolence that other mortals enjoy 
life. Power and glory reside in every part of his body ; the Ganges 
is in his right ear ; his mouth is that of God Himself ; the eow of 
plenty are the hairs of his foody. 

Manu further affirms that a '^Brahman id a mighty god, a supreme 
divinity whether he be learned or unlearned, and even if employed 
in inferior occupations.'^ *' From his birth alone a Brahman is re- 
garded as a divinity even by the gods." The Brahmans claim to 
have frightened, kicked and cursed even the gods. 

Manu threatens the following punishments when Brahmans are 
injured : " A man who basely assaults a Brahman with an intention 
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to bari) him, shall be whirled abont for a century in a hell called 
Tamisri ; bat haying smitten him in anger and by design, even 
with a blade of grass, be shall be born in 21 transmigrations from 
the wombs of impure animals/' 



BRAHMAN WORSHIP. 

Whatever crimes a Brahman may have committed, the king mnst 
on no account put him to death ; he may, at the most, bauish him, 
allowing him to take all his property with him. 

On the other hand, giffcs to Brahmans are most meritorious. 
^' If a man sell his cow he will go to hell ; if he give her to a Brah- 
man he will go to heaven." If on Ganga's anniversary whole vil- 
lages are given to Brahmans, the person presenting them will be a 
million times more glorious than the sun, he will have a million 
virgins, many carriages and palanquins with jewels, and he will 
live in heaven with his father as many years as there are particles 
in the land given to Brahmans." 

The following rewards are promised in the Puranas for reveren- 
cing Brahmans : " Whatever good man bows to a Brahman, rever- 
encing him as Vishnu> is blessed with long life, sons, renown and 
prosperity. But whatever foolish man does not bow down to a 
Brahman in earth, Kesava desires to strike off his head with his 
discus/' " Whatever good man worships a Brahman by walking 
round him, obtains the merit oE going round the world with its 
seven continents." 

The dust from a Brahman's food placed on a man's head, frees 
him from all sin. Another mode of atbaining the same object is to 
drink the water into which a Brahman has dipped the great toe of 
hia right foot. 
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" Ail the holy Btreama of the world go to the Ooeian ; 

" All the holy streams in the Ocean are in the Brahman's right foot." 

Most Hindus have their guru. They are taught that it is better 
to offend the gods than the guru. If a man offend the gods, his 
guru can intercede on his behalf and win their favour ; but if a 
man offend the guru, there is none to appease his wrath. The ourse 
of a guru will condemn a man to untold miseries in hell. Hence it 
is no uncommon thing when a disciple meets his guru to prostrate 
himself before him, and take the very dust from his feet and place 
it on his head. 

The guru, when he receives a disciple, whispers into his ear a 
mantra which must never be repeated to another person or thd most 
deadful results are threatened. Only the words are given without 
their meaning. It should be repeated at least morning and evetiing ; 
but as there is great virtue in repeating itj many say it 108 
times a day. 

The guru pays annual or more frequent visits to his disciples, 
when he is treated with great honour, and receives his fees. 

Some Vaishnavas look upon their Acharyas as living embodi- 
ments of the deity {sarva-devainayah). An ignorant bigoted old 
man calls himself jagat guru the Teacher of the World. In some 
cases, at initiation, persons are branded with the discus and conch 
shell of Vishnu. 

The depth of debasement is reached in the case of the Vallabha 
sect, a division of the Vaishnavas. Their chief priests, called Maha- 
rajas, are regarded as incarnations of Krishna. Men and women 
prosti*ate themselves at their feet, offering them incense^ fruits and 
flowers, and waving lights before them. It is Relieved that the best 
way of propitiating Krishna in heaven is by ministering to the 
sensual appetites of the Maharajas. Body, soul and property {tan, 
man, dhan), are to be wholly made over to them. Women are 
taught to believe that the highest bliss will be secured to them- . 
selves and their families by intercourse with the Maharajas. Bich 
Botnbay merchants, as shown at a trial in 1862, gave their wives 
and dto^hters to be prostituted as an act ol religious merit to men 
wlio had ruined their health by debauchery. 

It id evident that the claiiiis of sinful mortals to divine honours 
are founded on falsehood. Those who reverence them are like 
men paying respect to base-bom pretenders to royalty. Instead of 
a reward, fliey render themselves liable to severe punishment. 

PRINCIPAL HINDU GODS. 

As already mentioned, the object of this Paper is to explain the 
Hinduism of the Itihasas, or Epic Poems, and Puranas; but any 
earlier accounts of the leading deities will also be briefly noticed. 
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Beahma (Neuter) or Bbahx. 

Sir Monier Wflliams says : — 

'' Of coBrse it is alleged by all Saiva and Yaishnava sectarians that the 
gods Siva and Vishnu* as identified with the Supreme Beings are them- 
selves the sonrce and spring as well as the controllers of all the forces 
and potentialities of natnre. Yet we must bear in mind that it i% a 
rooted idea with all Hindu theologians, of whatever denomination, that 
the highest condition of the self- existent Being is a condition of complete 
qniescence and inactivity, as well as of complete oneness, solitariness, 
and impersonality."* 

The eternal Supreme Being, described as nirguna, destitute of 
qualities, is called Brahma (neuter) . After a long period of repose, 
he becomes possessed of ahanJcdra, self-consciousness. The three 
qualities, sattva, rajas, and tamos, truth, passion and darkness are 
developed. Brahma places in the waters a golden egg which lie 
broods over a whole year. Prom it is born Brahmi (masculine), 
usually represented as the maker of all things. 

No temple is erected by the Hindus to the honour of that one 
Supreme Being whom they all profess to acknowledge, nor are there 
any rites prescribed for his worship. 

BsAHHi^ (Masculine). 

In the later hymns of the Eig Veda and in the Atharva Veda, 
the creator is called Visvakarman, Hiranyagarbha, and Prajdpati. 
The name Brahma is not found in the Vedas and Brahmanas. 

The common Hindu account of the origin of the castes is that 
they came from the mouth, arms, thighs and feet of Brahma. Other 
theories are noticed under ^^ Caste.'* 

In the earlier books Brahma is represented to have become a 
boar, and to have raised up the earth from under the ocean. He is 
also said to have taken the form of a tortoise. The Mahabharata 
. asserts that Brahma sprung from a lotus which grew on the navel 
of Vishnu. The boar and tortoise incarnations are also transferred 
to the latter. The Vaishnava authorities make Brahma superior to 
Siva, who they say sprang from his forehead. The Saivas, on the 
other hand, make Mahadeva the creator of Brahma ; they represent 
Brahma as worshipping the linga, and as acting as the charioteer 
of Eudra. 

Most disgusting stories are told of Brahma the supposed creator. 
He was given to intoxication. The way in which he took five heads 
is too filthy to be described. It is said that Siva cut off his fifth 
head with the nail of his left hand. Thrice Brahma told a lie, and 
hired the cow Kdmadhenu and the tree Kataki as false witnesses. 
On this account the gods, by their curse, deprived him of all 

* Religions Thought and Life in India, p, 180, 
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worship in this world. Pushkara, in Rajputana, is perhaps the only 
place where he has a temple. 

Vishnu. 

The Nirukta commentary of the Rig Veda makes the three 
principal gods to be Agni, Indra and Surya. Vishnu is not in the 
first rank of the gods. He is distinguished from every other deity 
as striding across the heavens in three paces. This has been 
explained as denoting the rising, culmination, and setting of the 
sun. Sometimes in tbe Vedas he is associated with Indra. In 
Manu his name is scarcely mentioned, and not as that of a great 
deity. Some books describe him as one of the sons of Aditi, who is 
represented both as the mother and daughter of Daksha. 

In course of time the worshippers of Vishnu claimed for him the 
highest place in the Hindu Pantheon. Manu says that Brahma was 
called Narayana, because the waters (nara) were his first ay ana or 
place of motion. As in the case of the boar and tortoise, the 
worshippers of Vishnu have appropriated this name to their deity. 
He is painted in human form as slumbering on the serp'ent Shesha, 
and floating on the waters. The Vishnu Purana makes the following 
claims for Vishnu : " The world was produced from Vishnu ; it exists 
in him ; he is the causiB of its continuance and cessation : he is the 
world." A hymn commences as follows : ^'Glory to the unchangeable, 
holy, eternal supreme Vishnu, of one universal nature, the mighty 
over all ; to him who is Hiranyagarbha (Brahma), Hari, and Shan- 
kara (Siva) ; the Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the world." 

Vishnu is celebrated for his Avatars, their object professedly 
being to correct some great evil or effect some great good in the 
world. They are usually said to be ten in number, but thef 
Bhagavata Purana increases them to 22, and adds that in reality they 
are innumerable* The principal will be noticed. 



AMMONITES* 

i?h^ Salagrama is worshipped by the Vaishnavas. It is said tha^ 
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when Talasi wa» chtmged into a plant, Vislinu comforted her with 
the assurance that he would assume the fom^ of the Salagrama 
and continue near her. The Salagrama is a shell-fish, changed 
into stone, found in the river Gandak. It is called an ammonite^ 
^nd is well known. The foregoing is a representation of some 
species. 

The Salagrama does not require the pran pratishta ceremony 
l)efore it is worshipped. It is supposed to belong to the s^ayambhu 
class, pervaded of their own nature by the esseuce of the deity. 

The following are some stories told of Vishnu. Before the 
churning of the Milk Sea, he promised to the Daitiyas that they 
should have their share of the amrit. He assumed the appearance 
of a beautif 1^1 woman to attract them, and when one of them began 
to d^ink the amrit, he cut off his head with his chakra* To 
deceive Siva he took the form of Mohini. . Brahma, Yishnu and 
Siva are said to have been changed into children for their 
misconduct with Atii^s wife. To break the austerities of the wife 
of Bhrigu, he cut ofE her head. Bhrigu consequently cursed him 
to seven births among mortals. 

ParMmrima. 

This incarnation, it is said, was undwtaken by Yishnu to destroy 
the Kshatriya caste which had tried to assert its authority over 
the Brahmans. Another reason assigned is that some Kshatriyas 
killed his father, upon which he vowed to extirpate the whole race. 
Thrice seven times did he clear the earth of the Kshatriya caste, 
aiid filled with their blood five large lakes. 

Some children were hidden from his rage among the other 
.castes, and in time grew up to be warriors. He therefore destroyed 
them .one after another as they reached manhood, till not a single 
male Kshatriya was left, when the Brahnaans cohabited with their 
wives. 

This ruthless destruction of a whole race in the interests of the 
Brahmans is a poor evidence of divinity. Parasurama may be 
characterised as the incarnation of Bevenge. 

Bama. 

The Bamayana, describing this incarnation, is the most popular 
work in India. Yalmiki asks of Narada, '^ Who is the bravest and 
best man that ever lived on earth V^ Narada then relates the history 
of Bama, son of Dasaratha, reigning at Ayodhya. The book makes 
the following claim : ^^ He who reads and repeats this holy life- 
giving Bamayana is liberated from all his sins, and exalted with 
his posterity to the highest heaven." 

Sita is the finest character in Hindu literature. Bama, though 
not e(|aal to her> exhibits some noble traits. But the Bamayana, 
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while containing some beaatifirl passages^ includes also mach that 
is absurd and revolting. Sir Monier Williamsj- referring to the 
Itihasas^ says :«*^ 

'^The shape and operatioDS of divine and semi-divine beings are 
generally soggestive of the monstrous, the frightful, the hideous, and the 
incredible ; the deeds of its heroes, who are themselves half-gods, transport 
the imagination into the region of the wildest chimera ; and a whole 
pantheon presents itself, teeming with grotesque and unwieldy symbols, 
with horrible creations, half-animals, half-gods, with man-eating ogres, 
many^'headed giants and disgusting demons." *'The capacity of an 
uneducated Hindu for believing the grossest absurdities and accepting 
the most monstrous fictions as realities, is apparently unlimited.' '* 

When the Bamayana was written, India had neither roads nor 
railways. The poet could describe Lauka^ or Ceylon, in any way 
he pleased. The Island is now under the Queen of England, and 
we know that the wonderful stories told about it are mere fables. 

*' Rama's character,*' says Bishop Caldwell, '* throughout is that !a 
human heroi characterised by human limitations, and requiring help 
in the accomplishment of his purposes— not that of a god. The claim 
set up for his having been an incarnation of Vishnu rests exclusively on 
the evidence of his impossible achievements in the slaughter of impossible 
giants and monkeys/' 

If Bama did not know where his own wife was, how can he know 
about his worshippers ? 

Krishna. 

The history of Krishna is interesting as showing the gradual 
change of a mortal hero into a representative of one of the principal 
gods. 



The Vishnu Puirana states that when the earth, assuming the 
form of a cow, complained of the tyranny of Kansa to Vishnu, "the 
supreme lord plucked ofi two hairs, one white and one black, and 

* Indian Bpic Poetry ^ p, 50. 
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said to the gods : ^' These my two hairs shall descend upon the 
earth, and sliall relieve her of the burden of her distress/' The 
white hair became Balarama, and the black, Krishna. 

The history of Krishna is related at great length in the Maha- 
bharata, the Bhagavata Puraua, aud other works. The tenth book 
of the Bhagavata has been translated into Hindi under the name of 
Frem Sagar^ and is very popular. 

The stories connected with the history of Krishna are well 
known. It is said that he stole butter, and told lies to conceal his 
fault. He behaved most indecently with the Gopis ; Badha was 
the wite of Ayanaghosha, a. cowherd. He is said to have had 
16,100 ?rives and 160,000 sons. 

A full accoutit of his death is given in the Harivansa. The 
Yadavas went to Pindaraka, described as a tirtha, on the sea coast 
near Dwaraka. They took their families and thousands of courte- 
zans, and spent tbe day in bathing, feasting, drinking, singing and 
dancing. The chief dish was roast buffalo. Tbey drank so freely 
of five kinds of strong drink, that some tottered, others fell, and 
others became reckless. Then the men, their wives, and the 
courtezans danced together. The Bishi Narada is said to have 
taken part in the dancing and joking. 

Like people who indulge in liquor, the Yadavas began to fight 
among themselves. . For arms they seized the rushes, which became 
like clubs of iron. Krishua at first tried in vain to separate them. 
Then becoming angry, he joined in the fight, killing many of the 
Yadavas aad all his sons. He and Balarama were left alone of 
their race. Balarama died when a serpent came out of his mouth. 
Once when Krishna was entertaining the sage Durwas, it is said that 
a grain of rice fell on his foot which Krishna did not remove. 
Upon this Durvas cursed him, and said that he should die from 
a wound in his foot. While Krishna was meditating under a tree, 
a hunter, taking him for a deer, killed him with an arrow. 

In tbe Mahabharata generally, Krishna is little more than a 
great hero. When Krishna went with Arjuna to Siva to beg heav- 
enly weapons, it is said that " Krishna reverenced Siva with voice, 
mind, understanding and act.'' The following are other passages : 
'^ Thus Madhava performed austerities for a full thousand years, 
propitiating Siva the god who bestows boons.'' " Siva is the most 
excellent of beings in the three worlds." " As he is the greatest of 
gods, he is called Mahadeva." In other parts of the Mahabharata, 
Siva praises Krishna's merits as much as Krishna praises him. 
These passages were doubtless introduced when the worship of 
Krishna had, to a large extent, superseded that of Siva in North 
India. 

In the Bhagavad Gita Krishna says, "Whenever there is a relax- 
ation of duty, oh son of Bharata and an increase of impiety, I 
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tHen reproduce myself for the protection of the good and the 
destraction of evil-doerB. I am prodnced in every age for the purpose 
of establishing daty/' 

'' According to the teaching of this passage/' sajs Bishop Cald- 
welly ^^ Krishna's claim to be a divine incarnation falls self- refuted 
to the ground^ for the signs of a true incarnation^ as stated in this 
passaee^ are diametrically opposed to the whole tone and tenor of 
his life. The Krishna of the Bhagavad Gita was bound to appear 
for the destruction of such characters as the Krishna of the Bhaga- 
vata Purana." 

^^ The stories related of Krishna's life do more than any thing else 
to destroy the morals and corrupt the imagination of Hindu youth," 
Krishna may be characterised as the incarnation of Lust. 

Buddha Avatar. 

It has been mentioned that when any local god became celebrated^ 
the Brahmans adopted him as an incarnation of Vishnu or Siva. 
About the sixth century b.c.^ Buddha established a great religion 
in India, which subsequently spread to Burma, Siam, and China. 
He taught that it was useless to offer sacrifices or worship the 
gods. The Brahmans afterwards took him up, and represented 
him as the ninth incarnation of Vishnu for the purpose of teaching 
false doctrine. The Bhagavata Puranasays: ''The undiscernible 
Being, haviug assumed a mortal form, preached heretical doctrines 
in the three cities founded by Maya, for the purpose of destroying, 
by deluding them, the enemies of the gods, steadfast in the 
religion prescribed by the Vedas." '^ By his words as Buddha, 
Vishnu deludes the heretics." 

For a god to delude men by teaching atheism, is a strange way 
of " establishing duty." 

Chaitanya. 

Chaitanya is little known in many parts of India ; but in Bengal 
he is said to have 8 millions of worshippers as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, or rather of Krishna. He was a Brahman, bom at Nadiya 
in Bengal, in 1485 a.d. — ^just two years after Luther in. Europe. 
When 44 years of age, he gave up his Brahmanical thread and 
became a mendicant, going about teaching his system. 

Chaitanya's chief doctrines were that caste should be abandoned, 
and that all who joined his sect should eat together. He forbade 
the use of flesh and fish, and the worshipping of those deities to 
whom animal sacrifices were offered. Widows were allowed to 
marry. His most prominent tenet was that salvation was to be 
obtained through faith {bhakti) in Krishna. At last he supposed 
himself to be Krishna, sometimes dancing with the milkmaids, and 
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went into the riy^ Jumna, where he was drowned. His temple at 
Nadiya contains a small image of Krishna, and a large one of him- 
self. Prostitutes in Bengal generally profess to be his disciples, as, 
being expelled from their own caste, it is only by this means that 
they can obtain funeral rites. 

The history of Chaitanya is interesting as showing how the 
Hindus manufacture their gods. 

Siva. 

The Vaishnavas are the more numerous in North India ; the 
Saivas in the south. The Madras Presidency, in 1881,. had about 
15 i millions of the latter, and lOJ millions of the former. 

The name of Siva does not occur in the Vedas, but to gain him 
greater reverence, he is declared to be the same as Rudra. In the 
Vedas, Rudra is the howling terrible god, the father of the Maruts. 
Sometimes he is considered a destructive deity who brings diseases 
upon men and cattle ; on other occasions he is beneficent, supposed 
to have a healing influence. 

In the Ramayana, Siva is a great god, but holds a less exalted 
position than Yishnu. The Mahabharata, on the whole, gives 
Vishnu the highest honour, but it has some passages in which Siva 
occupies the supreme place. Attempts are also made to reconcile 
fkeit conflicting claims by representing Siva and Vishnu to be the 
same. 

In the Saiva Paranas, Siva has the pre-eminence, and there are 
numberless stories intended for his glorification. In the Linga 
Purana it is mentioned that from the egg of the universe Siva, 
having assumed a form, produced from his left side Vishnu and 
Lakshmi, and from his right side Brahma and Sarasvati. 

Siva wears a necklace of bones and skulls, and carries a skall in 
his hand. The Saiva Puranas ffive the following explanation of 
them. At the end of a Kalpa, Siva destroys Brahma and Vishnu 
?rith the rest of the creation but he Wears their bones and skulls as 
a garland. The skull which he holds in his hand is froni the 
central head of Brahma which he cut oflE. He is therefore called 
Kapali. . The ashes with which Siva smears himself were produced 
as follows : At the end of one of the early Kalpas, Siva reduced 
Brahma and Vishnu to ashes by a spark out of his central eye ; 
after which he rubbed their ashes upon his body as an ornament. 
Hence the saying of the Saivas, " Without beauty is the forehead 
destitute of sacred ashes.'' 

There have been many disputes between the Vaishiiavas and 
Saivas with regard to the superiority of their respective gods* 

Siva's wife, Parvati, is said often to have rebuked him for his evil 
habits and associating with prostitutes. She was altnost ruitied by 
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his habits of intozicatiouj in which he indulged to such a degree as 
to redden his eyes. He danced naked before Atrij and from the 
curse of that Bishi was punished in a way which is too shameful to 
be mentioned. He was ready to part with all the merit he had 
acquired by his austerities in order to gratify his evil desires but 
once with Mohini. Daksha gave in marriage the youngest of his 
daughters to Siva ; but he became enraged when he saw the habits 
of his son-in-law — a beggar, smearing his body with ashes, living 
where the dead are burned^ and wearing a necklace of skulls. 
When Daksha made a great sacrificcj his daughter came; but he 
abused her greatly on account of her dirty and beggarly appearance^ 
on which account she threw herself into the fire and was reduced to 
ashes. Upon this Siva, it is said, produced an enormous giant with . 
three eyes, called Yirabhadra, who destroyed the sacrifice of Daksha 
and cut off his head. Brahma and Yishnu then came bending at 
the feet of Siva, and at their request he put a goat's head on 
Daksha's body. The story is told in various ways. The Harivansa, 
to glorify Vishnu, makes it end differently. The sacrifice was 
destroyed and the gods fled in dismay, till Yishnu seized Siva by 
the throat, and compelled him to desist and acknowledge him master. 

A feeling of modesty, found in all men except the lowest savages, 
requires certain parts of the body to be covered. Among the 
Saivas, on the other hands, they are the favourite forms of worship. 
What must be the moral influence- of the contemplation of such 
objects f 

The Saiva ascetics, who profess to copy the example of thrir lotd, 
are some of the worst men in India. The Hindus are cleanly in 
their habits ; but, strange to say, they appear in certain cases^ to 
regard filth as a proof of sanctity. Th^ Saiva beggars are d^ty 
and disgusting. Some of them wander about quite naked. Though 
strong and able to work, they live in idleness, preying upon the 
industrious. If any refuse them alms, they threaten them with 
most awful curses. They stupify themselves with bhang, and are 
guilty of the vilest immoralities. That such men should be 
regarded as holy, is a sad ^roof of the debasing influence of 
Hinduism. 

Ganesa. 

Gftnesa is said to be the son of Siva and Parvati* Soon after his 
birth, the gods came to see him. Sani, or Saturn, held down his 
head, and would not look at the child, on account of his evil 
influence. Parvati did not think of this, and scolded Sani. When 
Sani looked up, Ganesa's head was immediately reduced to ashes. 
Parvati, seeing her child headless, was overwhelmed with grief, 
and would have killed Sani. Brahma prevented her, and told Sani 
to go out and bring the head of the first animal he should meet lying 
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GAITESA. 

with its head northward. Sani found an elephant in this position, 
cut off its head, and fixed it on Ganesa. Parvati was little soothed 
,when she saw her son with an elephant's head ; but, to please her, 
Brahma said that Ganesa should be the first, worshipped of all 
the gods. 

Another story is that Parvati made Ganesa from the scurf of her 
own body, and that his head was cut off by Siva, who did not 
know who he was. A third legend is so filthy that it cannot be 
mentioned. 

The large belly of Ganesa denotes his gluttony. He is said to 
be very fond of sweetmeats. The story is related that Siva was, 
on a time, in deep distress, because one of the gods offered great 
sacrifices for his destruction. Siva told Ganesa how he might release 
him. The enemy of Siva delayed Ganesa by throwing down sweet- 
meats which he waited to pick up and eat. 

School boys in South India pray to Ganesa to help them in their 
studies, and praise him by telling him how much he can eat. 

An annual festival is held in his honour, called Ganesh 
Ohaturthi. Many persons never commence a letter without pray- 
ing to Ganesa. 

Can we believe that God, like a spoiled child, is fond of sweet- 
meats ? that He is a glutton ? Suppose that Ganesa gave one of his 
worshippers a son exactly like himself, would he be pleased ? If 
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Ganesa cared more about filling his belly with sweettiaeats than 
assisting even his own father, is it likely that he will help others ? 
Sir Monier Williams shows why every Indian book begins with 
the formula Sri Ganesaya namah : — 

" The writing of a book is among the Hindus a very serious and solemn 
undertaking, peculiarly liable to pbRtruotion from spiteful and jealous 
spirits of evil, and the favour of Ganesa is invoked to counteract their 
malignity. It never occurs to any Hindu writer to suppose for a moment 
that the failure of his literary efforts is ever likely to be due to bis own 
incapacity. In this, as in all other enterprises, want of success is attrib- 
uted, not to want of skill, energy, or persistenoy, but to negligence in 
taking proper precautions against demooaical jealousy and obstruction." 

Goddesses. 

The Hindus imagine their gods to be very much like themselves, 
having the same wants, and animated by the same passions. As a 
Hindu thinks it his most bound en duty to marry his son ; in like 
manner he has provided his gods with wives, — some of them with a 
great variety. 



KALI. 
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S^rasvati^ the wife o£ Brahma^ is represented as the goddess ol 
leami^g ; tiakshmi^ the wife of Yishnu^ is the goddess of fortune* 
Space permits only the wife of Siva to bo noticecl in detail. 

Kali. — ^The wife of Siva ha^ several names. TJma is ooe of th^ 
earliest. She is called Parvati and Haimavati, because supposed to 
be a daughter of Himavat^ the Himalayas. She is called Durgi as 
having overcome the giant Durgd ; Kali as black, and Bhairavi as 
terrible. Often she is called simply Devi, the goddess, or Mahadevi. 

Calcutta derives its name from Kalighat, where there is a noted 
temple of Kali. She is represented as a black woman with four 
arms. In one hand she has a weapon, in another the head of the 
giant she has slain, with the two others she is encouraging ber 
worshippers. For earrings she has two dead bodies, she wears a 
necklace of skulls ; her only clothing is a girdle made of dead men's 
hands, and her tongue protrudes from her mouth. Her eyes are red 
as those of a drunkard, and her breasts are besmeared with blood. 
She stands with one foot on the thigh and the other oh the breast 
of her husband. After her victory over the giant she danced for 
joy so furiously that the earth trembled beneath her weight. At 
the request of the gods, Siva asked her to stop ; but as, owing to her 
excitement, she did not notice him, he lay down among the slain. 
She continued dancing until she caught sight of her husband uoder 
her feet ; upon which she thrust out her tos^ue. 

SakUs.-^lt has been estimated that of tae Hiiidus in Bengal, 
about three-fourths are devoted to the worship of Sakti, the power 
or energy of God as represented in some of the ms^iy female forms. 
Parvati, Durga, and Kali are of all deities the most conamonly wor- 
shipped by the massesof Bengal. The devotees of the goddesses say 
that they are the causes of all created things. As without the female 
the male is unproductive, the female is regarded as the real force in 
nature. 

There are two main divisions of the Saktas — ^the Dakshinas, or 
right hand worshippers, and the Vamacharis, or left hand 
worshippers. The former worship openly in accordance with the 
Puranas. The latter observe their impure rites in secret, following 
the Tantras^ which profess to be a direct revelation from Siva to 
his wife parvati. They will be noticed under another head. 

The Yoni,^ either alcme or in combination with the Linga, is an 
object of worship. 

|ym«ri» Q» tiM Xisdm Clod*. 

The foregoing review drows the truth of the following extract 
from Sir Monier Williams : — 

•'There is not an. object iu heaven or earth whieh a Hinda is not pre* 
pared to worship— sun, moon, and stars ; rooks, stocks, and stones i trees 
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shrabst and grass ; sea, pools, and rivers ; bis own implements of trade ; 
the aninials he finds most useful, the noxious reptiles he fears, men re- 
markable for any extraordinary qualities — for great valour, sanctity, 
virtue or even vice; good and evil demons, ghosts, and goblins, the spirits 
of departed ancestors ; an infinite number of semi-human and semi-divine 
existencest inhabitants of the seven upper and the seven lower worlds — 
each and all come in for a share of divine honours or a tribute of more 
or less adoratien."* 

" These be thy gods, O India!'' There is, however, one Being 
whom the Hindu does not worship — the one true Gpd, the' great 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the Universe. 

God indignantly said to the Jews in old times : " Thou thought- 
est that I was altogether such an one as thyself/' It is evident 
that the Hindu gods were conceived by wicked men, taking them- 
selves as models. 

Brahm. — ^A hot climate makes labour irksome, and gives an in- 
clination to sleep. Brahm, the supreme divinity, is represented as 
sunk in unconscious slumber, like a king who spends his life withia 
his palace in sloth, regardless of what goes on throughout his 
dominions. ChristiaDity teaches that the more we resemble God 
the less selCsh we shall be, and the more good we will do to our 
fellow creatures ; but the more a Hindu is like Brahm, the more 
selfish he muet become, and the less profitable to all around him. 

Such a representation of the Supreme God is as untrue as it is 
derogatory. He never slumbers or sleeps ; He never becomes un- 
conscious and without attributes ; the government of the universe 
is not a burden to Him ; He " fainteth not, neither is weary ;'' He 
is continually showering down blessings upon men, notwithstanding 
their disobedience to His commands and base ingratitude. 

Vishnu, Siva, &c. — The actions attributed to these supposed 
deities are still more dishonouring to God. They act like Hindu 
kings, contending with each other for power, each favouring his 
own party, and indulging in every vice or committing every crime 
his evil heart may desire. 

It is plain that the 33 crores of Hindu gods, goddesses, and 
demons have no existence. 

Sin of Folsrtheism. — Polytheism means belief in many gods. 
Hiados blame Christianity for its intolerance in forbidding the 
worship of any oth^ than the pne true God. Th^ consider 
theanselves more liberal in allowing every one to worship any god 
or aa many gods aa he pleases* This is a poi«t of very great 
importance ; a mistake with regard to it is fraught with the most 
dangerous consequences. 

But it may be remarked that the Hindus are tolerant only when 

* Ueligious Thought and Life in India, p, 350. 
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the honoTir of God is concerned. People are at perfect liberty to 
^eglect OP despise Him all their lives, to charge Him with the 
foulest crimes. Bat let any one break their absurd caste rules, 
then they are most intolerant. 

It has been stated that the Hindu gods resemble the Hindu kings. 
Under Native rule there never was among the Hindus one supreme 
universally acknowledged authority ; so in religion .they '^ never 
attained the imperial conception of a paramount, omnipotent, 
actively governing Power like the commanding personality of 
Christianity.^^ Polytheists are quite willing to add a new god, but 
it is utterly inconsistent with monotheism. 

The Queen of England rules over about one-fifth of the earth's 
surface, and over more than 30 crores of its inhabitants. Through- 
out all her dominions, it is considered an act of high treason to set 
up any other sovereign than herself. Such a rebellion would 
at once be suppressed, and all who took part in it would be 
punished. People are not at liberty to set^p any king they please. 
It is the same in every well-regulated state. Any other course 
would be fatal to the welfare of its people. 

The British Empire is a very faint emblem of the vast dominions 
of the great Lord of all. The universe belongs to Him by creation. 
He spread the heaven above us. He formed the earth beneath us. 
He is the maker of all things visible and invisible. He first called 
us into existence. Asleep or awake, we are dependent upon Him 
for every breath that we draw. It is He who makes the rain to fall 
and the sun to shine. All that we have is His gift. 

The nature of God's laws is an additional reason for obedience* 
His commands are " holy, just, and good.'' He enjoins only what 
is best for ourselves ; He prohibits only that which it is our highest 
wisdom to shun. Our duty and our happiness coincide. 

Just as the Queen of England forbids any one from setting 
himself up as king within her empire, so does God forbid the 
worship of any other than Himself. This is His first command. 
He cannot permit the creatures whom He made to rise in rebellion 
against Himself. 
God is both our Father and our King. 

The worship of any other is a defiance of God's authority, a 
declaration that we will not have Him to rule over us. All the guilt 
that lies in foul rebellion against the mildest and most merciful of 
earthly monarchs — in disobeying the kindest and grieving the best 
of fathers, in ingratitude to a generous benefactor ; all this evil, 
multiplied a thousand times, there is in polytheism. 

God is self-existent, unchangeable, infinite in power, wisdom, 
goodness and mercy, spotless in holiness. Who are worshipped in 
His stead ! Senseless blocks, blind, deaf and dumb, beasts, birds, 
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and creeping things^ the obscene linga^ and supposed deities stainod 
with every vice. 

Truly Hinduism is a mixture of sin and folly. 

HINDU RITES AND OBSERVANCES. 

Some of these have already been noticed, but others require 
consideration. 

Idols as Objects of Woeship. 

An idol, from the Greek eidos, form, usually denotes an imajjfe 
which is worshipped. The change from a stone to an idol may be 
very slight. A few chips or daubs of paint suffice to convert the 
rude block into an idol. 

Idolatry occupies a kind 'of middle plac^ in religion. Savages 
employ natural objects. Idolatry begins with lower races above 
barbarism, and attains its greatest development among semi- 
civilised nations ; among the enlightened it ceases. 

In Athens, a city in ancient Greece, idols were so numerous that 
it WAS easier to find in it a god than a man. Of India also it may 
be said, " The land is full of idols.'' Popular Hinduism, as a rule, 
has some visible object of worship. 

Excnses for Idolatry. — Some educated Hindus deny that the 
Hindus are idolaters. Mr. S. B. Thakur, at a meeting in England, 
said that idols are only like photographs, serving to remind us of 
those we loved. To this Mr. Desmukh well replied : " It is true 
we like to retain photographs of people we love to remind us 
of their form and features 5 but your blocks of stone or your 
deformed hideous brazen imapfes, bouarht at a shop in the bazaar, 
of what sort of Divinity do they remind us V^ 

If Mr. Thakur had brought out to this country the image of a 
donkey with an ape's head on it to show to his friends as a repre- 
sentative of the Queen of England, this would have been an 
outrage against propriety infinitely less revolting than that for 
which he pleaded. 

Rammohun Roy explains how the above excuse for idolatry 
"originated : — 

^' Some Europeans, imbued with high principles of liberality, but 
unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindu idolatry, are disposed 
to palliate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, is by no 
means well-founded. They are willing to imagine that the idols 
which the Hindus worship, are not viewed by them in the light 
of gods or as real personifications of the divine attributes, but 
merely as instruments for raising their minds to the contemplation 
of those attributes, which are respectively represented by d^erent 
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figures. I have frequently had occasion to remark that many 
Hindus also who are conversant with the English language, finding 
this interpretation a more plausible apology for idolatry than any 
with which they are famished by their own guides^ do not fail to 
avail themselves of it, though in repugnance both to their faith 
and to their practice. The declarations of this description of Hindus 
naturally tend to confirm the original idea of such Europeans who^ 
from the extreme absurdity of pure unqualified idolatry^ deduce an 
argument against its existence.^' 
Rammohun Roy further shows the falsity of the excuse :— 

^' Neither do they regard the images of these gods merely in the light 
of instruments for elevating the mind to the conception of those supposed 
beings; they are simply in themselves made objects of worship. For 
whatever Hindu parchases an idol in the market, or constructs one with 
his own hands, or has one made under his.own superintendence, it is bis 
invariable practice to perform certain ceremonies, called Pran PratUhtha^ 
or the endowment of animation, by which he believes that its nature is 
ehan^red from that ol the mere mat^als of which it is formed, and that 
it acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly afterwards, 
if the idol be of the masculine gender, he marries it to a feminine one: 
with no less pomp and magnificence than he celebrates the nuptials of 
his own children. The mysterious process is now complete ; and the 
fifod and goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his destiny, and continu- 
ally receive his most ardent adoration.'' 

The life which by one ceremony has been brought into the idol, 
can by another ceremony be taken out. 

The excuse is made that the poor and ignorant need images to 
remind them of God. They cannot understand His form for He 
hns none. They can remember their parents when far distant ; they 
can love a benefactor whom they have never seen ; they can obey 
the authority of a Queen-Empress though she never set foot on their 
soil. They can worship God who is a spirit in spirit and in truth. 
Idols are a hindrance — not a help to true worship. They give 
most degrading ideas of God. Would a father be pleased if a son 
kept a toad to remind him of his father in his absence ? 

Folly of Idolatry. — ^Idolatry has been well compared to child's 
play. Little children talk to their dolls as if they had life. They 
dress them, pretend to give them food, put them to sleep, and so 
forth. Grown up people do just the same. They treat their idols 
as living beings. ITiey offer them food, though they cannot eat ; 
they have different kinds of music before images that cannot hear ; 
they wave lights before what cannot see. In the cold season they 
furnish them with warm clothes ; in the hot season they fan them ; 
and lest musquitoes should bite them, they place them within 
curtains at night. 

Instead of the idols taking care of their worshippers, it is the 
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latter who have to protect the former. Th&y B^e coastantly afraid 
lest the hands and feet of their gods should be broken. . Eobbers 
sometimes break into temples, and carry ofE the jewels. The ^ds 
cannot give even one good screech for help. Cockroaches sometimes 
destroy the coloor of images ; rats make holes in them ; bats defile 
them j flies, after sitting upon varions unclean things^ alight on 
them. Where is their divinity, seeing they suffer themselves to be 
thus insulted f 

Nearly 3,000 years ago the folly of idolatry was thus shown in the 
Bible : — 

Their idols are silver and gold, 

The work of meD^s hands. 

They have mouths, bat they speak not, 

Eyes have they, bnt they see not, 

They have ears, bat they hear not, 

Noses have they, bat they smell not ; 

Feet have they, but they walk not, 

Neither speak they through their throat. 

They that make them are like unto them. 

So is every one that trnsteth in them. Psalm, oxv, 4 — 8 

They lavish fcold out of the ba^, 

And weigh silver in the balance ; 

And hire a goldsmith, and he maketh it a god, 

They fall down, yea, they worship, 

They bear him upon the shoulder, they carry him. 

And set him in bis place, and be standeth, 

From his place shall he not remove ; 

Yea* one shall cry unto bim» yet can he not answer, 

Nor save him oot of his troable. Isaiahy xlvi. 6, 7. 

He heweth him down cedars ; 

And taketh the cypress and the oak, 

Which he strenpftheneth for himself anaong the trees of the forest ; 

He planteth a fir 

And the rain doth nourish it, 

Then shall it be for a man to burn, 

For he will take thereof and warm himself, 

Yea, he kindleth it, and baketh bread ; 

Yea, he maketh a god and worshippeth it, 

He maketh it a fi^raven image, and falleth down thereto. 

He burneth part thereof in the fire. 

With part thereof he eateth flesh, 

He roasteth roast, and is satisfied ; 

Yea, he warmeth himself, and saith. 

Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire ; 

And the residue thereof he maketh « god, even his graven iniage. 

He falleth down unto it, and worshippeth it ; 

And he prayeth unto it, and saith. 
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Deliver me^ for tbon art my jfod. 
An<} none considereth in bis heart, 
Neither in there knowledpfe nor understanding to say, 
I have burned part of it in the fire, 
• Yea also I have baked bread upon the coals thereof, 
I have roasted flesh and eaten it ; 
And shall I make the residue thereof an abomination ? 
Shall I fall down to the stock of a tree P 
He feedeth on ashes, 
A deceived heart hath turned him aside ; 
That he cannot deliver his soul, nor say. 
Is there not a lie in my right hand P * 

IsataJi/xViv, 

We are not to attempt to make images of God Himself. Can any 
goldsmith form an image of a man's soul ? God is a spirit, and it 
is equally impossible to make an image of Him. " To whom vrill 
ye liken me or shall I be equal ? saith the Holy One/' 

Degrading Effects of Idolatry. — Krishna says in the Bhagavad 
Gita : '^ The mind by continually meditating on a material object 
becomes materialized." People v^ho worship senseless images end 
by becoming like them. They are deceived and cheated by their 
religious teachers in every possible way, but they do not see through 
the fraud. 

The debasing influence of idolatry is thus described by Bammohun 
Eoy: — 

" Idolatry, as now practised by our countrymen, must be looked upon 
with great horror by common sense, as leading directly to immorality 
and destructive of social comforts. For every Hindu who devotes him- 
self to this absurd worship, constructs for that purpose a couple of male 
and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, as representatives of his 
favorite deities ; he is taught and enjoined from his infancy to contem- 
plate and repeat the history of these, as well as their fellow deities, though 
the actions ascribed to them be only a con finned series of debauchery, 
sensuality, falsehood, ingratitude, breach of trust, and treachery to 
friends. There can be but one opinion respecting the moral character to 
be expected of a person, who has been brought up with sentiments of 
reverence to such beings, who refreshes his memory relative to them 
almost every day, and who has been persuaded to believe, that a repetition 
of the holy name of one of these deities, or a trifling present to his image 
or to his devotees, is sufficient not only to purify and free him from all 
crimes whatsoever, but to procure to him future beatitude.*' 

Modes op Wobship. 

Prayer. 

Prayer is usually considered a most important part of religion. 
It means asking earnestly, especially from a being higher than our- 
selves. 
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Brahmans have loDg forms of prayer. The Gayatri^ addressed 
to the Bun^ is cousidered the most sacred. Sayana renders it into 
ordinary Sanskrit with this meaning : '^ We meditate on that desir- 
able light of the radiant sun which animates all our acts/' It is 
simply an invocation to the sun to render religious performances 
successful. 

When prayers for particular objects are offered by Hindus^ they 
are generally for temporal blessings, — a son, the health of the 
family, prosperity in business, &c. As a rule, they satisfy them- 
selves with repeating the names of their gods. The more frequent- 
ly this is done, the merit is supposed to be the greater. To enable 
them to keep count, rosaries, sometimes of 108 beads, are used. A 
longer and still more meritorious task is to repeat the thousand 
names of Vishnu. Peculiar importance is attached to Vishnu's 
name Hari. When a dying person is placed in the Ganges, '' Say 
Hari,'' is the charge given to him. 

The mere repetition of the words, whatever may be the object, is 
considered efficacious. Hence children are generally named after 
some god, that merit may accrue whenever they are called for any 
purpose. A parrot is sometimes taught to repeat them, the merit 
going to the owner. The people of Tibet, to the north of India, 
suppose that if a prayer is written out on paper and turned round, 
that this is equal to its repetition. They have therefore prayer 
wheels driven by the wind or stream of water. Thus a Tibetan, 
asleep or awake, supposes that he is laying up a stock of merit. 
The Durga Mahatmya, quoted by Eammohan Boy, says : '* He who 
pronounces Durga, though he constantly practise adultery, plunder 
others of their property, or commit the most heinous crimes, is freed 
from all sins.'' 
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The foUowii^ storj is told to show the virtue of merely repeating 
the name of a god : 

Ajamila bad committed the most enormous crimes^ having killed 
GOVTS and Brahmims^ drank spirits^ and lived in the practice of evil 
all his day». He h^d four sons ; the name of one was Nari^ana. 
In the honr of deaths Ajamila was very thirsty, and thus called to 
his son : " I^rayana, Narayana, Naray ana, give me some water/' 
After his death, the ntesaengers of Yama seised him, and were about 
to drag him to a place of punishment ; when Vishnu's messengers 
came to rescue him. A furious battle took place; but Vishnu's 
messengers were victorious, and carried ofE Ajamila to Vishnu's 
heaven. Yama demanded of Vishnu an explanation of this affair. 
Vishnu reminded him that however wicked this man might have 
been, he had repeated the name Narajana in his last moments ; and 
that if any man, either when laughing or by accident, or in anger, 
or even in derison, repeated the name of Vishnu, he would certainly 
go to heaven, though like Ajamila, covered with crimes, and with- 
out a single meritorious deed to be laid in the balance against them. 

Hence a Hindu when dying, is not asked to repent of his sins, but 
merely to repeat the name of his god as a passport to heaven. 

Prayers for the destruction of enemies are sometimes offered. 
The K!alika Purana gives the following directions about praying to 
Kali for this object : — 

'^ Let the sacnrifieer repeat the word Kali twice, and say * Hail, Devi ! 
goddess of thunder; hail, iron^sceptred goddess !' let him then take the 
axe in his hand, and again invoke the same by the Kalaratri text S3 
follows : ^ Let the sacrificer say Harang, Harang ! Kali^ Kali ! Oh horrid- 
toothed goddess ! Eat, cut, destroy all the malignant ; cut with this axe ; 
bind, bind ; seize, seize ; drink blood ! Spheng, spbeng ! secure, secure. 
Salutation to Kali.' The axe being invoked bj this text, called the 
Kalaratri Mantra, Kalaratri herself presides over the aze, uplifted for 
the destruction of the sacrificer's enemies." 

Bemavks. — ^Merely to repeat the name of a god is foolish. Sup- 
pose a child should go on saying, '^Father, father, father^ father !" 
he might almost be supposed to have lost his senses. The father 
would say, ^^ Son, what do you want ?" Suppose a man sent in a 
petition only with the words, '^ Maharaja ! Maharaja ! Maharaja ! 
Maharaja !" what would be thought of him ? 

True prayer is asking for some blessing. It expresses th^ desire 
of the heart : mere words are of no avail. The three blessings which 
we especially need are th© forgiveness of sin, heart purity, and 
happiness in heaven. 

The belief that merely repeating the name of a god at death will 
secure salvation is a great encouragement to sin. Suppose an 
earthly king made a law that every criminal would be pardoned if 
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be simply repeated his iiame> what would be the consequence ? The 
country would be deluged with crime, and become like a hell. Can 
we suppose that the great Lord of the Universe is guilty of such 
folly ? Persons who think this are only believing a lie, and they 
will find out their mistakes when it is too late. 

Private and Texnple Worship, 

Worship varies very much in Hindu families. Some rich men, 
beside a priest, have an image to which offerings of flowers, fruits, 
&c., are presented. The people generally have no regular daily 
household worship. Shopkeepers have an image of Ganesa to 
which they pay respect before commencing business. 

The richer worshippers of Vishnu have a Salagrama in their 
house, which is carefully kept and regarded as a living being. In 
the hot season it is bathed and cooled. The tulasi plant is also 
most diligently tended. Saivite women, when they go to the rivers 
to bathe, make a linga of mud. As they are not taught the mantras, 
their worship consists in bowing the head or body to this little image, 
after which it is thrown into the river. 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra describes the ceremonies performed at 
the great Saiva temple of Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. Siva is there 
worshipped under the form of a large uncarved block of granite, 
about 8 feet long, partly buried in the ground, partly apparent 
above the soil to the height of about 8 inches. The block is be- 
lieved to be a linga of the Svayambhu class, pervaded of their own 
nature by the essence of the deity. 

The daily worship consists of no less than 22 ceremonial acts : 

(1) At the first appearance of dawn bells are rung to ronse the deity 
from his slumbers ; (2) a lamp with manj wicks is waved in front of the 
stone ; (3) the god^s teeth are cleaned by pottrisg water and rubbing a 
stick about a foot long on the stone ; (4) the deity is washed and bathed by 
emptjiog several pitchers of water on the stone ; (5) the god is dressed by 
putting clothes on the stone ; (G) the first breakfast is olSered, cotDsiating 
of grain, sweetmeatsi card, and cocoanuts ; (7) the god has his principal 
breakfast, when cakes and more substantial viands are served ; (9) a 
kind of little lunch is offered ; (9) the god has his regular ianoh ; (10) 
the mid- day dinner is served, consisting of cnrrj, nee, pastiy, oakes, 
cream, &c., while a priest waves a many-flamed lamp and burns incense 
before the stone ; (11) strains of noisy discordant musio roubO the deity 
from bis afternoon sleep at 4 p.h*, the sanctuary having been closed for 
the preceding four hours ; (12) sweetmeats are offered ; ( i3) the afternoon 
bath it administered ; (14) the god is dressed as in the morning ; (15) 
another meal is served ; (16) another bath is administered ; (17) the fall 
dress ceremony takes place, when fine costly vestments* yellow tloweis 
and perfumery are placed on the stone ; (18) another offering of food 
follows ; -(IS) Af^ M hour^s intorval the regnlar sapper is served | (20) 
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five masks and a Damaru, ased in dauoing, are brooght in and oblations 
made to them ; (21) waving of lights before bedtime ; (^2) a bedstead is 
brought into the sanctuary and the god composed to sleep."* 

Lastly, the god is sometimes told, *' Parvati awaits you." 

The worship of Vishnu is much of the same character, but no 

animal food is offered. The following is part of the address to the 

god when waking him with singing and music in the morning :— 
'* The darkness has departed ; the flowers have opened and diffused 

around their fragrance ; behold the dawn of day and Ihe morning breeze ! 

Arise, therefore, thou that sieepest in thy bedchamber.'' 

The cooked food offered to the idol is afterwards eaten by the 
priests and attendants. At some places (for example at a particular 
temple in Benares) considerable portions are sold at high prices 
to outside applicants. The water in which the idol is washed is 
called tirtha, and is drunk as holy water. 

In Yedic times sacrifice was considered so important that it was 
called " the navel of the world." Largely through the influence of 
Buddhism, animal sacrifices were discontinued. At present they 
are chiefly offered in connection with the worship of Kali. Human 
sacrifices were formerly offered, and it is believed that they have 
not yet entirely ceased. In the Kalika Puranai iSiva, addressing his 
sons, says : — 

*' The flesh of the antelope and the rhinoceros give my beloved (Kali) 
delight for 500 years. By a human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid 
down, Devi is pleased for a thousand years; and by the sacrifice of 
three men a lakh of years : an oblation of blood which has been render- 
ed pure by holy texts, is equal to ambrosia. Blood drawn from the 
offerer's own body is looked upon as a proper oblation to the goddess 
Ghandika.'' 

The temple of Kali near Calcutta at great festivals almost swims 
with blood, and the smell is most sickening. The people bring 
their victims, pay the fee, and the priest puts a little red lead on 
its head. When their turn comes, the executioner takes the animal, 
fixes its head in a frame, and then beheads it. A little of the blood 
is placed in front of the idol, and the pilgrim takes away the head- 
less body. 

Dr. Kajendralala Mitra says, " There is scarcely a respectable 
house in all Bengal, the mistress of which has not at one time or 
other shed her own blood under the notion of satisfying the goddess 
by the operation." 

The Khonds, or, hill men, of Orissa, believed that their field 
would not yield crops unless the Earth Goddess was propitiated by 
human sacnfice. A boy was bought in the low country and brought 
up to the hills, where he was well treated till the time of sacrifice. 

* Quobed in BeligioiM Thought wnd Life in India, pp. 9d| 94. 
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At the appointed day the victim was tied to a post. The priest said, 
" We have bought you with a price, and no sin rests on us/' 



KHOND HUMAN 8ACR1FICB. 

To prevent his offering any resistance, his arms and legs were 
broken with a hatchet. The priest first cut a portion of the flesh 
from the body and offered it to the earth goddess. All the people 
then cut the flesh from the bones, and buried it in their fields to 
make them fertile. In 1837, when the British Government heard 
of the custom, officers were appointed to suppress it, and after a 
time they were successful. 

In the Bombay Presidency numbers of young girls are married 
to Ehandoba, supposed to be an incarnation of Siva, and are called 
Murlis. After undergoing a ceremonial '' purification," they are 
branded with a heated stamp. Although nominally wives of the 
god, they are simply prostitutes. 

The following extract from Dubois refers to the temples of South- 
ern India: — 

*^ Next to the saorifioers, the most important persons about the temples 
are the danoiujo^ girls, who call themselves deva-dasi^ servants or slaves of 
the gods. Their profession requires of them to be open to the embraces 
of persons of all castes. 

'* They are bred to this profligate life from their infancy. They are 
taken from any caste, and are frequently of respectable birth. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear of preernant women, in the belief that it will 
tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, with the consent of their 
husbands, to devote the child then in the womb, if it should turn out a 
^\v\, to the service of the Pagoda. And, in doing so, they imagine they 
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are performing a xneritorioaB dnfy* The inlamous life to wbieh die 
daughter is destined brings no disgrace on the family/^* 

According to the Madras Census of 1881, the number of female 
" dancers" in the Presidency was 11,573.| Such a number is most 
lamentable. 

The indignant words of Bishop Lightfoot, applied to ancient 
Greece, refer equally to India : — 

*' Imagine, if you can, this licensed shamelessness, this consecrated prof* 
ligacy, carried on under the sanction of religion and in the fall blaze of 
publicity, while statesmen and patriots, philosophers arid men of letters 
looked on unconcerned, not tittering one word and not raising one finger 
to put it down/'J 

The rites of the Vamacharis are most infamous, yet they are 
celebrated in the name of religion. The ^' extinction of desire'* is 
considered to be the grand Hindu aim, securing absorption. Ascetics 
profess to seek it by fasting and other penances.; thus, as it were, 
mortifying or killing desire. The Vamacharis seek to arrive at it 
by gratifying desire. They drink spirits, eat flesh and fish, indulge 
their lust, and are quite content : they want nothing further. A 
woman perfectly naked is the chief obiect of worship. " The only 
salvation^" says a Tantra, ^' is that which results from spirituous 
liquors, meat, and cohabitation with women.'' The Shyama Bahasya 
says, '* Wine, flesh, fish, women, and maithuna," are the fivefold 
Makara, which takes away all sin." The horrible doctrine is held that 
this is *^ the door to the highest form of salvation — complete union 
with the Supreme Being (sayujya-mukti) .'' 

Devices to raise Money. — ^The idol is sometimes put in chains. 
After the custom of the Hindus, the god got into debt. The 
people are told that the creditors refuse to set him at liberty until 
the whole sum has been paid. Alarmed at the sight of their deity 
in irons, they come forward with the sum required, and the idol is 
restored to liberty. In some noted temples, as that at Tirupati, 
silver chains are used instead of iron. 

Another trick is to make the people suppose that the idol has got 
very ill, brought on by grief at seeing the devotion of the people 
becoming less and less. The priests take down the idol, rub it with 
various drugs, and set before it all sorts of medicines, while 
messengers are sent out to spread the news. The people believing 
this imposture, hasten with gifts and offerings. The deity bQholding 
such proofs of reviving piety, feels himself better, and resumes his 
place. 
The Hindus, in the cities, are now becoming too intelligent for 

* Maaners and Cnstoms of People of India, pp. 294, 295. 

t Iniperial Oensas, yol. II. p. 448. t White Cross Traoto, Ko. 1. 
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BQoh f ratKb to be praotisedi but Bome yeai^ ago they warn ywf 
oomtnoB. 

Is it not blasphemy^ or speaking evil of G-od^ to think tliat the 
gfreat Lord of the universe goes to sleep and requires to be awak« 
ened in the morning by human beings^ to take a nap tkrough the 
day^ and to be put to sleep at night ? An acoouot will afterwards 
be given of Christian worship^ which may be oompared with the 
foregoing. 

Hindu Ft stivais. 

The Hindus have no special day of the week for worsbip^^s 
Sunday among Christians and Friday among Muhammadans. 
There are^ however, numerons festivals held thronghont the year. 
At these times little work is done. ^Some attend them as a religious 
duty ; others for amusement; many combine both objects* 

Only a few of the leading festivals oan be noticed* 

TheIhirgaP«ja. — This is the chief festival in Bengal, while in 
South India it is scarcely known. It is intended to celebrate the 
▼ictory over the Asnra Sambha, who attacked Dnrga under the form 
of a buffalo. Hence the goddess is called Mahisha-mardini. Thd 
story of the fight is so extravagant, that any one except a Hindu 
would laugh at it for its absurdity. 

The first part of the festival is the bodhana or the awaking of 
the goddess, who is supposed to haye been sleeping for the past 
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iwa.montlifl. She is invited to come to the house/ and dwell in the 
image which has been prepared for her. After this the pran pro' 
tishta ceremony is performed. For three days the worship is con- 
tinued. Offerings and sacrifices are made. Kids are usually the 
victims, but, in some cases, buffaloes. The following prayer is 
offered : '' Grant me, O lady, long life, fair name, good f ortane, 
sons, riches, and all other desires.^' 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, the goddess is supposed to 
take leave of the image, which is afterwards thrown into the river. 

The following remarks on the Darga Puja are abridged from the 
Indian Messenger: — 

'' It has features which at once command onr sympathy. The resources 
of the poorest are now taxed to make little love-offerings to those to 
whom they are honnd by social ties. Brothers hasten home from their 
distant places of business, once more lighting up with their countenances 
the long-deserted homes. But alas ! there are other features as well 
which produce quite another impression upon the mind. This wave of 
national sentiment also covers an amount of self-indulgence and exoeeSj 
which is quite appalling. This is also the period for all the votaries of 
pleasure to run headlong into their vicious excesses. Drunkenness and 
debauchery will ride rampant in the land for many days.'^ Sept. 25, 
188?. 

^' In the gaiety of children released from their books, in the pleas* 
ures of well-earned rest, in the hospitalities of brotherhood, in the 
ooprtesies of friendship, in the joys of family gatherings, in the happy 
greetings to loving hearts long separated, we can all rejoice/^ It 
is sad, however, that this innocent pleasure should be connected 
with a festival to celebrate a lie, and with thanksgiving to an idol 
instead of the great Creator and Giver of all good. Other objection- 
able features are noticed above. No man with any claim to decency 
should have nautches in his house, with prostitutes as performers. 
Apologies for the Darga Puja will be mentioned under another head. 

The Charak Fuja. — Some of the Hindu divinities, like Eali, are 
supposed to be pleased when their worshippers torture themselves. 
The Charak Puja is said to be held in commemoration of an inter- 
view with Siva which an ancient king obtained through his great 
austerities. It is so called from the hook swinging which formerly 
constituted the principal part of the festival. 

The devotees of Siva, belonging to the lower classes, assume the 
dress and profession of sannyasis. On the first day some of them 
throw themselves down from a bamboo platform upon knives that 
are so arranged that they fall down under the weight of the body. 
Processions of these men parade the streets to the great temple of 
Kali. Some of them are represented in the picture below. One 
man has passed an iron rod through the flesh of his left arm, which 
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he moves about to enlarge the wound and cause the blood to flow. 
The second has passed the handle of a fire shovel, full of burning 
coals^ through the flesh of his side, and dances with it. The third 
has made a hole in his tongue through which he has passed a live 
serpent; and by pinching its tail he causes it to writhe about, 
increasing his own sufEering. 

Such worship is more suitable to a blood-thirsty demon thart toGod, 
Dasara, or Dasahara, — ^This festival is in memory of the Ganged 
coming from heaven to earth to restore to life the 60,000 Sons of 
King bagara, born in a pumpkin and nourished in pans of milk, who 
had been reduced to ashes. No sooner did her waters touch the 
ashes, than they all sprang to life again. As this is said to have 
taken place at Sagar, where the Ganges joins the sea, about a lakh 
of people go there every year to bathe. I'he festival is called 
Dasahara, because bathing at this season is said to remove all the 
sins committed in ten births. 

The Koli or Dol Jatra. — One would suppose that any Hindu with 
the slightest sense of decency, would wish to forget the conduct of 
Krishna with the Gopis ; but, instead of that, it is commemorated 
by a great festival. The people go about in excited crowds, throw- 
ing red powder upon passers-by, and singing iudecent songs* It is 
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almost impossible for a woman to walk through the sti^eets without 
being insulted. All this is in the name of religion^ and^ as it has 
been remarked^ '' obscenity becomes the measure of piety/' 

Fongal. — tThis is the chief festival in South India^ although 
apparently unknown in the north. It is a time of rejoicing, because 
the month Magha, every day of which is unfortunate, is about to 
expire, to be succeeded by a month every day of which is fortunate. 
On the fii^ day near relations are invited to an entertainment. The 
second day is called the Surya Pongal. The principal ceremony is 
boiling milk. When it begins to simmer, all present at once cry 
out "Pongal*' ! which means boiling. This is the great day for visits. 
The salutation begins by the question, " Has the milk boiled ?'^ to 
which the answer is, " It has boiled/' The third day is called the 
Pongal ci Cows. The men go round all the cows and oxen belong- 
ing to the house several times, sprinkling them yrith water, and the 
sashtangatn is made before them four times. The cows and 
bullocks have their horns painted of difEerent colours, and are 
allowed to Wander about the whole day at their pleasure. 

About fifty Hindu festivals might be enumerated. In fact there 
is scarcelj a day xji the year in which the Brahmans cannot make out 
a claim j^ offerings on some ground or other. 

Remarks dH Itiadu Festivals. — At the principal temples every 
artifice is used to please. a people who, like children, are fond of 
t'lmashas^ The cars are finely decorated according to Hindu ideas ; 
thei^ are songs, dancing, fire -works and other ^nusements. But 
no fMlvice is given to the worshippers with regard to moral con* 
duoti 80 far from that^ in the case of the Uoli, wickedness is 
enooun^edi and prostitutes drive a gainful trade. 
. The Hindu festivals are int^ided to celebrate fictitious events, 
victories over Asuras and others which never took place* Truth 
requires that all of them should be abandoned. In their room, 
there should be regular meetings for worship and instruction, as 
frill hereafter be explained* 

PlLaBlMAG£S. 

"Pflgrinlages f oirm an important part of popular Hinduism. It is 
the eaWt&st desire of most of the people, at least once in a lifetime, 
to visit on©, if not more, of the supposed sacred places. Great 
numbers, who are regarded as the most holy of men, spend their 
whole lives m going about from shrine to shrine. 

Only Uro of the principal places of pilgrimage can be notie^. 

BeHMMm.-^Of all the holy places in India this is the most sacred* 
It is said to be {daced on the prong of Siva's trident^ and his 
wt)rahi{^»eMl wish to die there, believing that they will gain a sure 
entrance into heaven. Its sanctity is shown by the following story: 
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SENAKSS, 

On one oooasioix Brahma and Siva quarrelled about their reBpective 
positions. A a Brahma declared that he was sapreme^ Siva cut off 
Brahma's fifth head, and was thus gailty of the most heinous crime 
of injuring the progenitor of the Brahmans. The head of Brahma 
adhered to Siva's hand. To get rid of it> Siva preu^tised thegreatetit 
austeritiesi and wandered from shrine to shrine ; but all was in vain 
till he reached Benares. 

The sanctity of Benares extends from the GangeSi to tibe Paaooh* 
koei road. Whoever dies within this area, whether Hindu, 
Mussulman, or Christian, whether pure in heart and life or an 
outcast and murderer, is sure of the blessedness of heaven« Hence 
the usurer who has spent all his life in oppressing the poor or tiie 
man guilty of the foulest crimes, at the approach of death comes to 
Benares, comforted with the treacherous lie that his sins are forgiven 
him, and his soul is saved. 

Pwrl. — ^Next to BenareSi Puri is perhaps the most popular place 
of pilgrimage. The whole Province of Orissa is regarded as peou- 
li^rly holy, although the people are one of the most backward 
races in India. 

Puri is a fimall town on the shore of the Bay of Bengal; noted 
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for its temple of Jagannatli. The following is one legend with 
regard to the origin of the image : When Krishna was shot, his 
bones were left lying under the tree till some pious persons placed 
them in a box. Indradhumma, a king, was directed to form an 
image, and place in it these bones. The king prayed to Yisvakarma 
to assist him in making the image. The architect of the gods 
promised to do so on condition that he was not disturbed. Though 
the king consented, after 15 days he tried to see Yisrakarma at 
work, but there was only an ugly image, without hands or feet. 
By the image there is generally one of Balarama, Krishna's brother, 
and his sister Subhadra. The temple is covered with most indecent 
sculpture. The picture on the opposite page is copied from one 
taken away by pilgrims. Krishna is dark, Subbadra is in the 
middle. 

There are large numbers of men, called Pandas, pilgrim-hunters, 
who go about the country in all directions to entice people to visit 
Puri. They represent that all sorts of advantages will result from 
this meritorious act. The ground around Puri is said to be all 
strewn with gold, although, on account of the wickedness of the 
kali-yug, it appears to be common dust. Many of the pilgrims 
are- women, who sometimes follow these pilgrim-hunters against the 
consent of their male relatives. Numbers die by the way. skele- 
tons lie scattered along the sides of the roads on the principal routes. 

6ir W. W. Hunter says : " Disease and death make havoc of the 
pilgrims. During their stay in Puri they are badly lodged aud 
miserably fed.'' Pilgrims are told that it is sinful for them to cook 
themselves. They must buy the food, mahaprasad, which has been 
presented to Jagannath. The price is dear, the cooking bad, aud 
often it is so old as to be putrid. It is considered too sacred for 
the least fragment to be thrown away. Hence it is consumed by 
some one or other, whatever its state of putrefaction, to the very 
last morsel. It is dangerous even to a man of robust health, and 
deadly to way-worn pilgrims, many of whom reach Puri with some 
form or other of bowel complaint.* 

The two principal festivals at Puri are the 8nan Jatra and the 
Bath Jatra. 

The 8nan Jatra is held to commemorate the day when the first 
image was commenced. It does no credit to the architect of the 
gods. The eyes of Jagannath are large and round, which, vrith 
his peaked nose, causes the face to look like that of an immense 
owl. The images are brought out and bathed with water from a 
well, after which they are dressed iu beautiful robes. When the 
ceremonies are concluded, the images are taken to a small room 
dolled the sick chamber, where they remain for a fortnight^ it being 

^Honter'a OrUsa* 
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uBcierstood that fever resulted from their unusual exposure on the 
day of hathing. Daring this time the temple '^obrs are ctosed, and 
there is no r^ular worship. The real reason of this is that the 
images are being repainted. 

After th^ painting is complete, the idola are exposed to the 
pnWic gaze at the Bath Jatra. The three cars are large, of immense 
weiffht, and can with great difficulty be moved. They are drag^d 
to a suite of temples about two miles distant. The journey occnpiep 
four days. On their arrival, the image of Lakshmi is taken from 
tBe Puri temple to see her lord. After remaining there four or five 
days, the cars are brought back.* ^ i, , ., 

Bemfirks on Wlgrimaga«— Pilgrimages proceed from falfo ideas 
ol God. A man can only be in one place at a time, but the one 
tme God it omnipresent. Tayumanavar, a South Indian poet, 
gavs • '' Oh God, the Veda tells us that thou ^ equally present 
ever^here. Is it then right for us, without s^ug Th^e where 
we are, to wander hither and thither in ««earch of Thee f 

What profit do people get from pilgrimages ? Their bodies are 
weary ; their feet pricked with thorns or ch«£ed on rough stones ; 
their monev is wasted, sometimes they fall a«iong thieves. Many 
' are attacked by sickness, and then lie down by the road to die, far 
away from any to comfort them in their last moments, and perhaps 
to be devoured by jackals. - ., . ^t. x. ^ t 

Ig holiness gained f The places of pilgrimage are the haunts of 
harlots and thieves : the temples are dens of extortion «nd rapacity. 
Is t^e man who comes back, from Benare«, any better than he was r 
Some of the worst characters in India are those who wander about 
an their lives from shrine to shrine, too lazy to work, and extorting 
alms only by their-threatened cursee. 

OAeTB.t 

The late Professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency College, CaU 
cutta, in his Tagore Law Lectures, describes caste as the "chief 
characteristic of Hinduism.^' A man is regarded as a Hindu so 
long as he observes the rules of his caste. 

Kindu accounts of tli# Origim of the Casteg.— The common belief 
is that the castes issued from the mouth, arms, thighs and feet 
of Brahma. But different books give other accounts. The Sata* 
patha Brahmana says that they sprmig from the words bhuh, 
hhuvah, svah. The Taittiriya Brahmana says that they were pro- 
duced from the Vedas. In another place the same book says the 
Brahman caste is sprung from the gods ; the Sudra, from the 
Aeuras. In one book men are said to be the offsp ring of V ivasvat, 

• Wimns, Modem Binduism, pp. 288, 289. „ ^ ^^, ^ ^, , 

f Abridged fron» a ** Paper on Indian Reform." See Catalogue at the en^. 
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in another his son Mann is said to be their progenitor^ whilst in 
a third they are said to be descended from a female of the same 
name. The Bhagavata Parana says that in the Satya Ynga there 
was but one caste. The Yayu Parana says that the separation into 
castes did not take place till the Treta Yuga. 

Such contradictory statements cannot all be true. Discredit is 
thrown upon the whole of them. 

Tme Origin of Caste. — Caste arose chiefly from three causes. 
The first was difference of race. The ordinary names for caste 
prove this. Jati means race ; vama, colour. The Aryas, coming 
from a colder climate, were lighter in colour than the origintfi 
inhabitants of India, whom they called " the black skin.** Differ- 
'^ence of employment was another cause. In every civilized coun- 
try there are priests, soldiers, merchants, and men following other 
occupations. Manu represents the castes to have multiplied by 
marriages between the four original castes. These mixed castes did 
not wait for mixed marriages before they came into existence. 
Professions, trades, and handicrafts had grown up without any 
reference to caste. Some castes, as the musicians called Venas, 
from vinUf the lyre, got their name from their occupation. Differ- 
ence of place was a third cause. Servants who waited on ladies 
were called Vaidehas, because they came from Videha. Subdivi- 
sions of caste arose from jealousy between rival families^ difference 
in religion, &c. 

Bhrigu, in the Santi-parva of the Mahabharata^ thus accounts 
for the origin of the castes : — 

There is no difference of castes : this world, having been at first 
created by Brahma entirely Brahmanic, became (afterwards) separated 
into castes in consequence of works.'* 

The Laws of Caste according to Mauii«-*-The Brahman was at first 
simply an assistant at sacrifices. Afterwards he became a purohita, 
or family priest. There was a long struggle between the Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas for supremacy ; but at last the Brahmans carried 
the day. By degrees, after investing the caste system ^^ with a 
sacred character in the eyes of the people, they expanded it into an 
immense spider's web, which separated class from class, family 
from family, man from man, and which, while it rendered all 
united action impossible, enabled the watchful priests to pounce 
upon all who dared to disturb the threads of their social tissue and 
to yrither them to death." 

Some of the privileges accorded to Brahmans by Manu are 
noticed at page 23 under ^' Living Men considered Divine.** On 
the other hand, the following are some of his Ordinances with 
regard to Sudras : — 

" 413. But a Sndra, whether bought or not bought, (the Brahman) 

H 
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may compel to practise servitade ; for that (Sadra) was created by the 
Self-existent merely for the service of the Brahman. 

417. A Brahman may take possession of the goods of a Sadra with 
perfect peace of mind, for, since nothing at all belongs to this (Sadra) 
as his own, he is one whose property may be taken away by his master. 
Book VIII. 

125. The leavings of food should be given (him) and the old clothes ; 
so too the blighted part of the grain ; so too the old farniture. Book X. 

270. If a (man) of one birth assaalt one of the twice-born castes with 
virnlent words, he ought to have his tongae cat oat, for he is of the 
lowest origin. 

281. If a low-born man endeavours to sit down by the side of a high- 
born man, he shoald be banished after being branded on the hip, or (the 
king) may cause his backside to be cut off. Book VIII. 

80. One may not give advice to a Sudra, nor (give him) the remains 
(of food) or (of) butter that has been offered. And one may not teach 
him the law or enjoin upon him (religious) observances. 

81. For he who tells him the law and he who enjoins upon him 
(religious) observances, he indeed, together with that (Sudra), sinks into 
the darkness of the hell called Asamvrtta (unbounded.) Book IV." 

Let any one after reading the above say whether caste is founded 
on truth and justice. It is a system devised by cunning men to 
enslave their fellow-countrymen, and is based on a blasphemous 
falsehood. It ^^ involves,*' says Principal Caird, *^the worst of all 
wrongs to humanity — ^that of hallowing evil by the authority and 
sanction of religion." 

No Authority in the Vedas. — Professor Max Miiller first printed 
the whole of the Big Veda with the commentary of Sayana ; and he 
has devoted nearly his whole life to its study under the most 
favourable circumstances. "What does he say ? 

" There is no authority whatever in the hymns of the Veda for the 
complicated system of castes. There is no law to prohibit the different 
classes of the people from living together, from eating and drinking 
together ; no law to prohibit the marriage of people belonging to different 
castes ; no law to brand the offspring of such marriages with an indelible 
stigma. There is no law to sanction the blasphemous pretensions of a 
priesthood to divine honours, or the degradation of any human being to 
a state below the animal.'' Chips. Vol. II. 

StUs of Caste. — ^An appeal to " Young India/^ by the late Babu 
Keshab Chandra Sen, contains the following : — 

" Caste is an audacious and sacrilegious violation of God's law d^t 
human brotherhood. It makes civil distinctions inviolable divine inT 
sti tut ions, and in the name of the Holy God sows perpetual discord and^ 
enmity among his children ! It exalts one section of the people above the 
rest, gives the former, under the seal of divine sanction, the monopoly of 
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edncation, religion and all the advantages of social pre-eminence, and 
vests them with the arbitrary anthoritj of exercising a tyrannical sway 
over nnfortanate and helpless millions of human souls, trampling them 
under their feet and holding them in a state of miserable servitude. It 
sets up the Brahminical order as the very vicegerents of the Deity, and 
stamps the mass of the population as a degraded and unclean race, 
unworthy of manhood and unfit for heaven/' 

MISCELLANEOUS HINDU BELIEFS. 

Thb Pubanas. 

Popular Hinduism is largely based on the Puranas, of which 
there are said to be eighteen. Most are said to be Siva Pnranas^ 
others are Vaishnava Puranas^ and two are Brahma Pnranas. 
The Vishnu Parana is one of the most celebrated^ and there 
is an English translation of it by Wilson, formerly the Oxford 
Professor of Sanskrit. The Parana, at the beginning, claims to be 
^^ equal in sanctity to the Vedas.'^ The First Book concludes as 
follows : 

'* Thus, Brahman, has the first portion of this Purana been duly revealed 
to you : listening to which expiates all offences. The man who hears 
this Purana obtains the fruit of bathing in the Pushkara lake for 12 years 
in the month of Kartic. The gods bestow upon him who hears this 
work the dignity of a divine sage, of a patriarch, or*of a spirit of 
heaven.^' 

The Vishnu Parana professes to give an account of creation, of 
Narayana as a boar raising the earth, of the origin of the four 
castes from the mouth, breast, thighs, and feet of Brahma, and 
many other wonderful events which are said to have taken place 
millions of years ago. It also describes the geography of the earth 
and the nature of the heavenly bodies. Let the latter be examined 
to see how far they agree with the facts of the case. 

Fnranic Geography.— The Vishnu Purana (Book II, Chap. 2) 
says that the golden mountain Meru is in the centre of the earth. 
Its height is 84,000 yojanas ; its depth below the surface of the earth 
is 16,(X)0 yojanas. Its diameter at the summit is 32,000 yojanas ; 
and at its base 16,000. Around Mount Meru are seven island 
continents, surrounded by the seven seas of salt water, of sugar- 
cane juice, of wine, clarified butter, of curds, of milk, and fresh 
water. There are four mountains as buttresses to Mem, each 10,000 
yojanas in height. Each of them has a different kind of tree on its 
summit, 1,100 yojanas in height. From the Jambu tree the conti- 
nent Jambudwipa derives its name. The apples of that tree are as 
large as elephants. 

The depth of the eai*th below the surface is said to be 70^000 
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yojanas^ each of the aeven regions of Patalas extending downwards 
10,000. Below the seven Patalas is the form of Vishnu, called 
Shesha, or Ananta. Shesba bears the entire world, like a diadem, 
upon his head, and he is the foundation on which the seven Patalas 
rest. When Ananta, his eyes rolling with intoxication, yawns, then 
the earth, with all its forests, mountains, seas, and rivers, trembler. 
Every boy who has attended an English school knows that all the 
above statements are untrue. Thousands of ships have sailed round 
the earth, and its diameter is not more than about 8,000 miles. 
How could the Mount Meru, 16,000 yojanas in diameter at the base, 
stand on it and descend 16,000 yojanas below its surface ? The 
earth does not rest on anything ; it floats in the sky like the sun 
and moon. 

. Fnranic Astronomy.— The sun is situated 100,000 yojanas from 
the earth, and the moon is an equal distance from the sun. The 
planet Budha (Mercury) is 2 lakhs of yojanas above the lunar 
mansions ; Sukra (Venus) is at the same distance from Mercury. 
The chariot of the sun is 9,000 yojanas in length ; it is drawn by 
seven horses. The chariot of the moon has three wheels,- and is 
drawn by ten horses of the whiteness of jasmine. 36,333 deities 
drink the lunar ambrosia during the light half of the month, while 
the Fitris are nourished in the dark fortnight. Eight black horses 
draw the dusky chariot of Bahu, and eight horses of a red colour 
that of Ketu. The chariots of the nine planets are fastened to 
Dhruva, the Pole Star, by aerial cords. 

Every one of the above statements is erroneous. Instead of the 
moon being twice the distance of the sun from the earth, it is only 
about 240,000 miles away, while the sun is about 91 millions of miles 
distant. The moon waxes and wanes — not from the gods drinking 
the ambrosia — but simply because we can see only the bright part 
of it on which the sun shines. Instead of eclipses being caused by 
the Asuras Uahu aud Ketu, the sun is concealed by the moon cross* 
ing it in its course, while eclipses of the moon are caused by the 
shadow of the earth falling upon it. 

When a witness tells us many things which we know to be false, 
we do not put confidence in any thing which he says. The state- 
ments in the Vishnu Purana about the golden egg, the churning of 
the ocean, Krishna lifting up the mountain Govardhana, &o., are 
just as fabulous as those about Mount Meru, Bahu, and Ketu. 

Contradictioiisoftlie Foranas. — Each Purana claims the god 
whom it celebrates to be the greatest, and denounces all others. 

The Bhagavata says : 

"Those who are devoted to Bhava (Siva) and those who follow their 
doctrines are justly esteemed heretics, and enemies of the true Shastra. 
Tho0e who desire final emancipation forsake the hideous lord of the devils, 
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and lookiDfs^ to Narayana, worship him with a miud at j>eace and free 
from envy/' 

On the other hand the Padma Parana says :— 

^^ From even looking at Yishnn the wrath of Siva is kindled, and from 
his wrath we fall assuredly into a horrible hell ; let not therefore the 
name of Vishnn ever be pronounced.'' 

According to one Saiva account, Vishnu, on a certain occasion, 
took the form of a bull, and obtained as a favour from the lord of 
Kailasa, to be accepted as his vehicle in that form. 

Even with regard to the origin of the gods the statements are 
most contradictory. As already mentioned, the Bhagavata Purana 
afl&rms that Brahma sprung from a lotus on the navel of Vishnu ; 
the Matsya Purana asserts that Siva was created by Brahma. 
The Linga Purana, on the other hand, declares that Brahma, 
Vishnu and their wives were produced by Siva. 

The above are only a few specimens. The saying of the Maha- 
bharata is true : — 

" Contradictory are the Vedas ; contradictory are the ShastriEks; contra- 
dictory are the doctrines of the holy sages." 

Semarks on the Fnranas. — Before Europeans describe any 
countries, they visit them, measure them carefully, and then prepare 
accounts. Philosophers examine the stars night after night by 
telescopes, and spend years in the inquiry. The writers of the 
Puranas sat in their houses, and described the world and the 
heavens out of their own heads. The object in each case was to 
excite the greatest wonder, that the Purana might be admired; and 
the god whom it celebrates, be esteemed as supreme. Nothing 
seems worthy of being stated unless it has incredible magnitude to 
recommend it. When time is calculated, there are millions and 
hundreds of millions of years. When armies and battles are de- 
scribed there must be introduced millions of soldiers and elephants. 
The more anything is beyond the truth, thq more unquestioning the 
credulity with which it is received. Any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence will reject the Puranas for their extravagance. The stories 
are fit only to amuse children. 

The First Book of the Vishnu Purana gives its origin as follows : 
" I will relate you that which was originally imparted by the great 
father of all (Brahma), in answer to the questions of Daksha and 
other venerable sages, and repeated by them to Purukutsa, a king 
who reigned on the banks of the Narmada. It was next related 
by him to Saraswata, and by Saraswata to me.^^ The author for- 
got what he had written : in the last book, he says that it was 
oommunicatod to him by Vasishtha, 
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Both this accoant of its origin^ and the benefits alleged to be 
obtained by hearing it read, must be discredited. 

The Puranas are of some interest as illustrating the beliefs of 
the Hindus, their manners and customs when they were written. 
A few grains of truth regarding history and geography may 
perhaps be extracted from them ; but as sacred books they are 
no more worthy of belief than the ^^ Tales of the Arabian Nights." 

The Tantras. — ^The Vamacharis give these as the authority for 
their orgies. They are so little known that no proper account can 
be given of them. But the remarks on the Puranas are sufficient. 
The Tantras occupy a still lower place. 

TSAMSMIGBATION, 

It is the belief of the Hindus that the soul is eternal, and that it 
passes through innumerable births until at last it is absorbed into 
Brahma. A South Indian poet thus expresses his feelings at the 
prospect :— 

" How many births are past, I cannot tell ; 
How many yet to come, no man can say ; 
Bat this alone I know, and know full well, 
That pain and grief embitter all the way.** 

The alternate happiness and misery of life are thus described : — 

" The being who is still subject to birth may at one time sport in 
the beautiful garden of a heavenly world, and at another be cut to a 
thousand pieces in hell ; at one time he may be one of the highest gods 
and at another a degraded outcast ; at one time he may feed on ambrosia 
and at another he may have molten lead poured down his throat. Alter- 
nately he may repose on a couch with the gods and writhe on a bed 
of red hot iron ; become wild with pleasure and then mad with pain ; sit 
on the throne of the gods and then be impaled with hungry dogs 
around." 

Hence the dread of continued transmigration is the one haunting 
thought with the Hindus. The great aim is, not to find truth or to 
be released from the burden of sin, but how to break this iron 
chain of repeated existences, how to return to complete absorption 
into pure nnconscious spirit. 

Transmigration is supposed to explain why some are bom rich, 
others poor ; some healthy, others diseased, &c. All in this life, its 
feelings and actions, its joys and sorrows, its good and evil deeds, 
like fruit from a seed, are supposed to be the necessary result of 
actions performed in a former state of being. If a babe agonize in 
pain, the Hindu says, ^^ It is the fruit of a former birth." 

When asked for a proof of this doctrine, the nsual reply is 
that the Shastras teach it. It has been shown that the Shastras 
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teach false geography^ false astronomy^ and give the most contra- 
dictory account of many things. Some better evidence is therefore 
required. 

On the other hand^ there are sereral arguments showing that 
transmigration cannot be true. 

1. Like always produces Uke.^^'EveTy B,nimsA, every plant pro- 
duces animals and plants exactly like itself. According to trans- 
migration^ a man in his next birth may be a lion^ a pig^ an insect or 
a pumpkin. The analogy of nature is a strong presumption against 
its truth. 

2. No one has the slightest recollection of any previous birth. — It 
is the same soul that transmigrates. A traveller who journeys from 
city to city remembers his native place from which he started, the 
relations he left there; he recollects, too, the different cities 
through which he passed, and what happened to himself in each. 
The body, we are told, is the ^' city of Brahma,** and the soul as it 
enters new " cities*' ought to carry with it a complete recollection of 
its past history. Bat no soul remembers anything that happened 
to it previous to its present life. The proof then is almost perfect 
that it never lived before. 

3. By transmigration persons virtually become new beings, so that 
they are in reality punished for the actions of others, — It is said that 
at every new birth something takes place by which the remem- 
brance of former things is destroyed. In this case the person 
on whom it is wrought is no longer the same person. The object 
of transmigration is to purify the soul by lessons of warning from 
its past history. This is lost when a person knows not what he did 
and why he is punished. Suppose a magistrate said to a peon, 
" Bring in that man and give him 50 lashes ; ** would not the 
man ask, ^' "Why am I flogged ?** "What would be thought of such 
a magistrate ? According to transmigration, one man is really 
punished for the faults of another of which he is quite ignorant. 

4. Instead of men being purified by Transmigration, they become 
worse. — " One of the objects of transmigration is the purification 
of souls.** The means proposed are fitted to produce the opposite 
results. The soul, if made to occupy a brute, will become brutish ; 
if made to occupy a devil, it will become devilish. Do we cleanse 
the filthy by dragging them through the miry clay of ten thousand 
tanks ? They would thereby become only the more filthy. 

This world is looked upon as a skate of rewards and punishments. 
It is generally supposed that a king is happy and a poor man 
miserable. Often the reverse is the case. There is much less in- 
equality in the condition of men than people think. A king gets 
accustomed to rich food, and feels no more pleasure in eating it than 
a poor man when taking his dinner. The sleep of the poor man is 
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sweet ; the nights of the great are often troubled. Shakespeare 
says, 

'^ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.^* 

Bangs are liable to be assassinated. They are tempted to many 
sins. An Indian proverb says, *^ The fruit of a kingdom is hell. 
Where is the blessing of a kingdom if such is its result ? 

Much of the misery in the world is brought upon people by their 
own misconduct. The suffering caused in such ways is a warning 
to them to reform. 

According to transmigration, the Hindu looks upon the blessings 
of this life as rewards for meritorious acts in some former state of 
existence. They are the payment of a just debt, for which no grati- 
tude is due to God. If a man meets yrith misfortunes, he does not 
impute them to present misdeeds, for which he should repent, but 
to some sins in a former birth. 

The world is not a place where we are rewarded or punished for 
sins in imaginary former births j but one where our conduct is tried. 
We are like the servants of a great king who has allotted to us 
different duties, and according as we discharge them we shall be 
dealt with. People are tested in different ways, — some by riches, 
some by poverty, some by health, some by sickness, some by pros- 
perity, some by adversity. Happiness or misery depends far more 
upon ourselves than upon outward things. Those who truly love 
and serve God may always be happy, and can meet even death 
with joy as a messenger calling them to their Father's house, there to 
dwell for ever. They have no dread, like Hindus, of unknown 
future births. 

Belief in the Powkb op Mantras, Aitstebitibs, Curses, 
Astrology, Omens, and the Evil Eye, . 

The Emperor of Russia is one of the most powerful And richest 
monarchs in the world, but he is in constant fear of his life. Armed 
soldiers have to watch him day and night; even when he travels by 
rail, sentries have to be stationed at short distances all along the 
line. 

The Hindus, from childhood to their dying day, are kept in some- 
what similar dread. There are no persons seeking to shoot them 
or blow up their houses yrith gunpowder; but they suppose that 
there are numbers o£ demons constantly surrounding them, lurking 
in the rocks, trees, and jungles seeking to do them harm. They 
think that there are goddesses, like Sitala Devi and Mari-amman, 
requiring to be propitiated. They dare not do certain things 
because the planets are supposed to be unfavourable ; their fields 
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and fook; ^nses may be blastad by the evil eye ; the liowluig oi n 
dog or the sigbt of an empty pot may make tkem miserably fw a 
whole day. No man is without enemies whom he aiiapacte ta be 
se^ng t6 injure him by charms. 

There is this great difference between the Emperor of Bn^sia a»d 
the Hindus ;—fiiat the dangers from which the former has to 
guard against are real, while the latter are terrified by imaginary 
evils* The Hindus have forsaken the worship of the one tarue God, 
and th^ are therefore tormented by numberless faJae fears. 

ICatitvas.-^-One way in which Brahmans frightau the people an4 
make them obedient is by assertions regarding the ]pQwer of 
Mantras. Sir Monier Williams thus describes the clawis of a 
Mantra-sastri :-^ 

'^ He can prognosticate futurity, work tlie most startliniif prodigies, 
infnse hreath into dead bodies^, kill op humiliate enemies, afflict avj one 
anywhere with disease or madness, inspire any one with love, obarm 
weapons and give them unerring efficacy, enchant armour and mn^e it 
impenetrable, turn milk into wine, plants ipto msat. He is even snperior 
to the gods, and can make gods, goddesses, imps, and demons, parry out 
bis mo^ trifling behestst Hence it is not surprising t^at ^it\e following 
saying i8 everywhere current in India :— " The whole universe is subject 
to the gods ; the gods are snbject to the Mantras ; the Mantras to the 
Brahmans ; therefore the Brahmans are our god^.^ 

Some charms are supposed to preserve life ; others to destroy 
life. The same belief prevails very much among the up^ivilised 
ne^oes of Western Africa. In some cases their bodies are almost 
covered with charms. There are people in Ceylon so ignpraxit that 
they ^nploy only charms to cure sicbiess^^not medicine. Persons 
a little less ignorant employ both. 

- It has been shown again and again i^hat mantras or <)harms are 
worl^ess. A reward of Ks. 50 is offered iio any man<»^sastri who 
will kill a fly by means of his mantras without the use of poison. 

While the wearing of a charm does no good, it does gr#at hsra. 
It shows that the person on whom it is tied has forsaken ^ true 
God> and sought protection from some evil beipg« 

▲Ti0teriiiss.*^The Hindus have unbounded beliaf in tibe pawnr of 
austerities. One proverb is^ ^ ' The fruit of austerities is a kingdom^'' 
A man is bom a king iu oomsequence of ansterjties which ha 
practised in a previous birth. But Hindu books abeund wi^ -sikories 
showing r<^ults far more wonderful. Bavaua^ the ^Lsmo^ IpjPif of 
Ceylouy attained his vast power through snisterities. The gx^ 
themselves owe their position to the same eanse, Mid th^ ara some- 
times in terror^ lest men^ by still grj^er austerities, 4^10^34 sup- 
plant theta. 

The whole idea rests on a false foundation. Siudais believe in 
fate, but there is no such thing. The one true Gpd is the supreme 
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Rufer of all things. He gave us our bodies, wonderfully made, as 
well as our souls. It is our duty to take care of His gifts. So far 
from pleasing Him by sitting between blazing fires, by holding up 
pur arm till it becomes useless, or by self-murder, we incur His 
displeasure. 

Suppose a kind friend offered us gifts, and we refused to accept 
them, would he not be offended ? God has supplied every thing in 
the world necessary for the comfort and happiness of man ; the 
proud ascetic rejects these gifts with contempt, and, as it were, casts 
them in the face of the giver. As though he were his own Creator 
and Lord, he lays violent hands upon a life which he neither gave 
nor can restore. 

God has implanted within us a desire to preserve otir life. What 
He requires us to do is, not to make our bodies the instruments 
of sin. We should belike temples in which a holy God dwells, 
avoiding every evil desire or passion which would be displeasing 
to Him. 

CuiMies. — Other nations suppose wise and good men to be calm 
under provocation, and willing to return good for evil. On the 
contrary, the Hindu sacred books make their Rishis notorious for 
irritable tempers, and for their habit of cursing any who did them 
the slightest injury. An example has been mentioned. When 
Krishna was entertaininsr Uurvas he cursed him, because he did not 
remove a grain of rice which accidentally fell on his foot. The 
power of a curse is supposed ^o be terrific. Vishnu, one of the 
highest gods, in consequence of the curse of Bhrigu, had to undergo 
seven births among mortals. 

The lazy men who wander about as pilgrims extort alms from 
the people by threatening to curse, them. 

Curses are just like mantras. The Bible says, '' The curse cause- 
less shall not come.'* Curses have been well compared to ashes 
thrbwn up into the ftir, which fall down upon the heads of those 
• who flung them. They only injure those by whom they are uttered. 

Any man of intelligence can see that the stories told of Durvas, 
Bhrigu, and others are mere inventions to frighten the ignorant. 

Astrology.— In this country nothing of any importance is done 
without consulting an astrologer. When a woman is pregnant, the 
astrologer is sent for to say whether it will be a male or female 
child ; what sort of child it will be ; how long it will live, Ac. When 
a man wishes to have his son or daughter married, the astrologer is 
'the only true counsellor and guide. Does a merchant wish to specu- 
late, is a man about to undertake a journey, to dig a well, to build 
a house ; the astrologfer must fix the lucky day and hour. 

The belief in astrology arose in the following way. Tn. the '' child- 
hood of the world,*' the planets were considered powerful gods, 
regulating human affairs. By means of the telescope we know th^t 
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they are simply lifeless bodies like our earth* The world on which 
we live is a planet. Would any king appoint stones as his 
ministers ? Can we suppose the ail-wise Grod to be imilty of such 
folly? 

Uompare the different nations — those that are guided by astro- 
logers and those that are guided by reason. Look at a Hindu 
Almanac. It is tilled with directions about lucky and unlucky 
days and hours. Look^ on the other hand^ at an English Almanac. 
From beginning to end, there is not a single word about lucky or 
unlucky times. 

Long ago, the English, like the Hindus, believed in astrology. 
They were then comparatively poor. Wise men found out by 
careful examination that horoscopes, written by the best astrologers, 
were only right now and then by cliance ; the true nature of the 
planets came by degrees to be understood. Are not the English 
who have no astrologers richer and more prosperous than the 
Hindus who are guided by them ? 

Space does not permit the subject to be fully treated. The 
reader is recommended to consult the able Notes on Hindu Astrology 
by iiaja Sir T. Madava Row. Ihere is also a smaller work. 
Astronomy and Astrology.'^ The belief is as false as it is mischievous. 

Omens. — instead of using the reason which G-od has given themi 
Hindus are largely guided by omens. 

The lizard bears a high reputation as a guide. An Indian 
treatise on divination says that if a lizard fall on the head, it prog- 
nosticates death ; if on tlie right ear, good ; on the left ear, evil ;.on 
the nose, disease ; on the neck, joy, &c. Its chirp is also a certain 
sign. I'liere is, however, a Tamil proverb, " The lizard which was 
the oracle of the whole village has fallen into the broth pot/^ 

The ass likewise appropriately holds a place. If an ass bray in 
the east, success will be delayed ; in the south-east, it forebodes 
death ; in the south, it denotes gain of money ; in the south-westi 
good new0 ; in the west, disturbance, &c. 

Through being guided by omens, favourable times for goii^g. on a 
journey or commencing an und^taking are often lost, and failure 
is the result. 

Omens are childish superstitions. There is not the slightest 
connexion between meeting a horse or a iirahman and the gbod 
success or bad success of any business. A lizard is not a prophet 
to foretell future events. (Jan we suppose that God makes known 
to a dog, a creature without a soul and without reason, what He 
does not reveal to the wisest men ? If the plaintifE and defendant 

• i^rice i anna, alao a Pice Paper on Astrology. Both may be obtained from Mr. 
A. T. iSoott, Track Depot, Madras. Postage ^ ann» extra. < 
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in a suit \r&at to court togetlrer, they would meet the same om^ens, 
yet one wotdd lose and the other gain the case. 

Th6 fivll ^^.-^-The fear of the '' Evil Bye** (drishti dt)sha) is 
another superstition widely prevalent. Even a look of admiration 
from friend or foe it believed to be fraught with great danger and 
possibly serious calamity to any individual who is the object oi it^ 
In gardens an old pot> i^tt^d with chunam^ is sometimes put up 
to catch the evil ey0> and take oif its influence from the veg^^terbles. 
Stories aro told about the supposed ^eots of such lodk^. 

All this is nonsense. Evil eyes have no effect whatever. It is an 
ignorant^ groundless belief. The fields in England produce some 
x>t the richest crops in the worlds but not in one of them can a pot 
be seem Ev^i in this country intelligent people do not follow such 
a foolish custom^ while their gardens bear equally well. 

The way to be delivered from all those false fears is to trust in the 
on© living and teue Crod. Prayer to Him is tlie only mantra. 
Confiding in Sis protection, we are safe both for this world 
and the next. No evil can happen to us without His knowledge. 
Affliction may indeed^ befall us, but He will make it work for our 
j^ood in the end. 

Examination of some Hindu Sayings. 

There are various proverbs constantly in the mouths of Hindus, 
-by which they seek to justify their conduct. A South India poet 
says, " All lights are not lights." There are false proverbs as well 
as true ones* It is our duty to inquire whether the rules we observe 
for our guidance in life will stand the test of inquiry. A few of the 
most popular will now be considered. 

1. ** Wo must w<^ according to castom*" 

Sheep, buUooks, and other animals, must walk €M5cc»*ding to 
ctti9tom j but God has §^ven man reason, so that he can judge for 
himself whether a custom is r%ht or wrong, good or bad. If a man 
simply acts like the beasts, in exchangee for the reason he throws 
aaiA^ he ought to be furnished with an extra pair of legs, a couple 
of horns and a long tail I 

Hindus follow the above rule only when it suits their jpleasure. 
In Boany things they do not walk according to custom. They 
engage in any thing, though contrary to the usages of their f ore- 
fauiei^, by which fliey may gain some advantage. To get a light, 
instead of using a flint and steel, they employ lucifer matches. 
Their ancestors journeyed on foot or rode on horses, &c. J Hindus 
now travel by rail instead of walking according to custom. None 
. of tibeir ancestors learned English ; it is now studied by lakhs in the 
hope of obtaining good employment. 
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The insuffioienoy of this exouae for wrong-doixig may easily be 
shown. 

A thief was caught stealing and put in prison. A kind gentleman 
who saw him there, said : ** You should give up stealing and learn 
some honest trade/' The robber answered, " What you say is quite 
right ; but, ' we must walk according to custom. 1 belong to the 
thief caste, and my ancestors got their living by robbery.*^ Thugs 
first murdered their victims, and then robbed them. One of them^ 
when on his trial, said : '^ I and my fathers have been Thugs for 
twenty generations.'' 

If a man were robbed by one of the thief caste or had his son 
murdered by a Thug, would he tiiink them innocent because they 
said, ^* we must walk according to custom V Would a magi8ti*ate 
accept such an excuse? So when men stand before God, the 
upright Judge, to account for their actions. He will not take as a 
sufficient reason for breaking His commands, that they " walked 
according to custom.*' 

If a custom ia good, we ought to f oUow it ; if bad, it ought to be 
givM up, whatever others may do. 

2. " Every one should follow his own fteligioA.'' 

The Chinese use the word ** Joss " for religion. When a China- 
man wishes to be friendly with a European, he will say, " My 
Jossj your Joss. My Joss for me, your Joss for you; all very 
good Joss." The same idea is found in India. A Hindu may 
admit that Christianity is true and good for Europeans while at the 
«ame time he thinks that his own religion is best ior him. 

The Bhagavad Gita says, ^' One's own religion, though worthless, 
is better than the rriigion of another however well instituted." Is 
this conrect ? There are a great many false r^igions in the wearld, 
seme ot them enjoining most wicked practices. The Yamacharis 
commit nameless abominations ; many nations offer human sacrifices 
"""--ail in the name of religion. According to the above maxim, 
religions — however false aud however wicked their rites — should 
not be given up by those who hold th^n. 

In such things as clothing, food, manners, and oustoms, nations 
' may often differ with advantage. The same dress is not suitable 
both for a cold and a hot climate. But there are other paints on 
which they should all agree. 

The Rev E. P. Bice, b.a., says . — 

••There are facta the truth of which cannot ia the natui»e of things 
vary iu different nations of the worid. if true at all, they are true 
everywhere and for ever, Tnke the facts of jg«egrai>hy or astronomy. 
Theie cannot be such a thing as national geography. Tlie earth is either 
round or flat, whichever may be proved to be the case. The fact when 
proved must be accepted in aH parts of the globe* There is no distinctly 
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Hinda or Bnglish or Chinese geography. Qeographj is geography all 
the world over. And so of astronomy, and so of history. I go farther 
and say that to this Bame realm of universal truths belongs Religion. 
It is obvious that true religion is not a manufactured article which men 
can make in diiferent ways according to their liking. There are not 
difEereiit Creators for the different nations of the world any more than 
there ane different suns in the sky. The same Qod and Father rules 
over all, loves and pities all, and judges all by one impartial code, and 
there can be no contradiction in the laws which He gives for the guidance 
of His children. Duties towards Ood do not vary according to our clime 
any more than duties towards man. . . It is no more part of a patriot^s 
duty to maintain a religion because it is the religion of his fathers than 
to maintain a conception of geography because it was the conception of 
his fathers. There is no nationality in Science or Religion. Englishman 
and Frenchman, German, {iusi^ian and Hindu ought to be at one in their 
aims in this sphere, viz., to know what is true and to practise what 
is noble."* 

The reason we belong to any religion should be, because, after 
careful inquiry, we are convinced of its truth. The idea that one 
religion is good for one nation, and an opposite one for another 
nation is altogether wrong. 

We are no more at liberty to adopt any religion we please than a 
subject to renounce his allegiance to his lawful sovereign, and set 
up another king. The sin and danger of worshipping any other 
than the one true Grod have already been shewn. 

3. '* Different Baligions are Boads leading to the same City.^' 
This means that all religions lead their followers to heaven. Tho 

folly of this can be seen by applying it to common life. 

At Allahabad, several lines of railway meet. One line goes east- 
ward to Calcutta ; another northward towards Oudh, a t^rd west- 
ward to Agra; a fourth southward to Jabalpur. Suppose a tra- 
veller were in doubt which line to take, and some one said to him, 
" Go into any train; all are roads leading to the same city,'' >vhat 
would he think of his reasoning ? 

It is just as false to say that all religions lead to heaven. It has 
been shown how contradictory they are to each other. If one bosright 
the others must be wrong. Only the true religion leads to heaven ; 
also religions lead to hell. 

. A sensible traveller, in a place like AlliEhhabad, with several lines 
of railways, before going into a train, makes inquiries. We should 
act in the same manner with regard to religion. 

4. '' Whatever is written on our Heads will come to Pass.'' 

The skull requires to be very strong to protect the brain« For 
this purpose, it is formed of different bones, which interlace 

• Patriotism. The Uwrvwt Field, Sept, 1887. 
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each other. The joinings can be seen in a child's head or in a sknIL 
The ignorant think that the joinings look like letters, and call them 
the writing of Brahma, showing the fate of the person. 

According to this saying, people cannot act otherwise than they 
do. God causes everything to be done. The blame of bad actions 
rests with him — not with the doer. 

Persons who make the above excuse for their evil deeds do not 
actually believe it. Why do they shut their doors at night; ? If it' 
is their fate that thieves will rob them, they cannot prevent it by 
being awake or having the door shut. If they are ill, why do they 
send for a doctor ? If it is written on their head that they will 
recover, they will do so without any medicine. If a man in the street 
sees a carriage driving after him, does he stand still, saying, " If 
death is not written in my fate I shall not die though the carriage 
pass over my bofJy V^ Tf an enemy set fire to their house, do they 
say that it was his fate, and that he ought not to be punished ? 

In worldly matters the Hindus generally act like wise men, 
whereas in religion their conduot is often just the opposite. 

People make the excuse that they must do according to what 
is written on their heads for two reasons 

1. To avoid doing what they dislike, — Most men are careless 
about religion, and unwilling to give up the sins which they 
love. When urged to seek the salvation of their souls and to 
lead holy lives, they plead that what is written must happen, as 
a reason for doing nothing. 

2. To lay the hlame on Ood. — It is a very common thing for 
thief to try to shield himself by accusing an innocent person of 
the offence Suppose a robber and murderer charge the best 
and kindest man in the city with his crime, he would only in- 
crease his guilt. 

Of all beings in the universe, God is the purest. He hates 
sin with a perfect hatred, and forbids it under the severest penal- 
ties. For men to lay the blame of their evil deeds upon God, is a 
sin of the deepest dye. 

It is objected that when men sin they use the faculties which 
God has given them, and that therefore He is responsible. Take a 
similar case. A master gives money to a servaiit to buy articles 
for the family. Instead of using it for that purpose, he spends it On 
drink, gambling, and prostitutes. Would it be an excuse for him 
to say, '' Master, 1 am not to blame ; you gave me the money.'* 
God gave us life, reason and other gifts to be spent in His service 
and in doing good to our fellowmen ; but if we misuse them, the 
guilt rest with ourselves. 

It may be said, why does God not keep men from sinning ? 
A machine, like a watch, can act only as it is moved. It can 
neither do right nor wrong. If a thief were put into a Toopa 
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fall of jeirels, bat ohained so tlmt lie ooald not toaoh one ol theiii> 
it would be no merit on bis part tbat be did not steal. Qod 
baa made us free agents, able to do rigbt or wrong, and He 
will reward or panisb us accordingly. But tbere is no sucb 
writing on our bends as many people say, and tbey greatly in* 
crease tbeir gruilt by falsely trying to lay tbe blame on (Jod» 

Many Hindus wben asked, '* Who speaks witbin us ?** will answer 
" God/' Aiak tbera, '' Wbo tells lies ?*" Some will unblusbingiy 
accuse, ^' God ;" but people generally will say, " No ! Grod is no 
Ikwrl we are the liars/' So we ai*e the sinners— not God. 

5. " Where there is Faith, there is €K)d." 

This means that a man receives simply according to his faith. 
This saying is considered sufficient, and saves the trouble of all in- 
quiry as to tbe real value of tbe object of faith. Let it be examined, 

A man's faith may arise from ignorance as well as from know- 
ledge. If a man believes that jewels are gold while they are only 
brass, will his faith have any effect ? If a man intrust his property 
to a thief believing him to be an honest man, will his faith save 
his money ? If a man take a cooly to be the king, will he be really 
such ? If a man, wishing to cross a deep and rapid river, goes 
into a leaky boat saying that faith is the chief thing, will this 
save him from being drowned ? 

In like manner, if a man worship an idol believing it to be God, 
will his faith make it God ? If a man believes that bathing in 
the Ganges will wash away his sins, he believes what is untrue 
and his sin remains. 

In worldly matters men are not such fools as to believe that faith 
is sufficient, A banker does not say this when asked for the loan 
of money, nor a father when the marriage of his daughter is 
proposed. Faith placed on a false object is worthless, and simply 
ruins the man who trusts to it. Our first inquiry should therefore 
be, ts our faith placed oi\ a proper object ? 

6. " God is FervasiTe." 

It rs thought that because G-od is everywhere, any object nlay be 
womhipped as God. 

By day, light is everywhere, but light is not the sun. God. is 
evei*y where, but everything i« not God, We ought not to "vwrship 
as Gx>d tbat which is not God. 

G^d and tbe universe are quite distinct. Tbe great Creator is 
to be wotBhipped---»not the objects He has made. 

If because God is everywhere anything may be worshipped, thenj 
like the negroes of Western Africa, we may make a god of an 
eggshell, a broken pot, an old shoe, Ac. Hindus say that there 
are 38 crores of divinities ; but if every object in nature may be 
worshipped, the number of deities niust be coqntless. 
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It is plain that the reasoning based on this saying is incorrect. 

7. " All the gods are the same though worshipped under different 
names." : 

Take the three principal gods, Brahma/ Vishnu, and Sira: 
their residences, wives, and children are all different. Brahmti is 
said to live in Satya-loka, his wife is Savitri; Vishnu lives in 
Vaiknntha, his wife is Lakshmi; Siva lives in Kailasa, his wife is 
s?iid to be Parvati. Different dispositions and actions are ascribed 
to these gods. Several times they are sought to have fought with 
each other. 

If the 33 crores of the Hindu gods are all the same, it may as 
well be said that the 28 crores of people in India with different 
houses, wives, children, occupations, are all one. If the gods are 
one, why are they reckoned as amounting to 33 crores ? . 

This is only an e;xcuse for the folly of polytheism put forward 
by those who are somewhat more intelligent than the masses. 
Bammohun Boy s^s : "The Hindus firmly believe in the real 
existence of innumerable gods and goddesses who possess in their 
own departments full ana independent powers, and to propitiate 
them, and not the true God, are temples erected and ceremonie/a 
performed.'' 

Bishop Caldwell says : "The Hindus thems^lyes call their religions 
by the name of the particular deity they worship, as Siva Bhakti, 
Vishnu Bhakti, &c. The vast majority would be indignant at the 
supposition that their own religions, and the detested heresy of 
their opponents are, after all, the same/' ; 

8. " The gods can do ais they please.^ 

The conscience of the Hindu has been so deadened and perverted 
that in some cases, like the Thugs, they commit robbery and 
murder in the name of religion. Still>^the people generally know- 
that quarrelling, lying, theft, drunkenness, adultery and murder 
are wrong. When asked why such actions are attributed to some 
of their chief gods, the excuse made, is Samarthi ho dosh nahin, 
The mighty can do what they please without committing sin. 

The idea is taken from a Hindu despot, who could do anything 
he liked, as take the wives of his subjects or put them to death 
without trial, ho one daring to find faults This was the usual 
character of their sovereigns, and when the Hindus manufactured 
gods they took them as a model. Their gods are deified men. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, in The Fortnightly, says of the Hindus :— 

'* Among most of tho^e millions tlte religious concepfcion has nofcjet 
reached thatparticular stage at whieh one object of divine Oovernment 
is nnderstooa to be the advaooement of morals. On the other hand* 
there is a considerable minority whose id^sr have passed beyond this 
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stage, and who conceive their Divinity as sapremely indifferent to all 
things, material as well as moral." 

^' The gods in no ways admit themselves to be bound by human views 
of morality, while the functions of popular religion very much resemble, 
in their highest range, the f auctions of a modem government; its 
bnsiness is confined to procuring material blessings^, warding off evil, 
contending against soch physical calamities as famine or pestilence, and 
codifying rules of social utility which have been verified by experience... 
So long as the gods do not bring more tremendous misfortune upon the 
country they need not be particularly moral; their speciality not being 
the direction of morals, as in later faiths, bat the distribution of temporal 
blessings and curses.'^* 

The principle that the gods are not to be condemned for wrong- 
doing is the opposite of the truth. If a child commit a fault, he is 
blamed ; if an ordinary man do the same^ his guilt is greater ; if a 
king does it, the guilt and evil consequences would be still greater, 
Krishna himself says in the Bhagavad Gita : '' Whatever the most 
excellent practise, other men practise likewise ; the world follows 
whatever example they set." Krishna's own example, as related in 
the Bhagavat Parana, has had a most pernicious effect upon his 
worshippers. 

To say that the gods committed sin '^ in sport" or as a '' divine 
amusement'^ only makes matters worse. Such an idea is blas- 
phemous. 

The foregoing examination shows that some of the proverbs 
current among the Hindus are false in principle, and can only nais- 
lead those who follow them. The Hindus apply tbem merely to 
religion, whereas, in ordinary life, they see their folly. No one is 
such an idiot as to say in business, '^ faith issufficient.'^ 

BPPBOTS OP HINDUISM. 

Only a few remarks can be made under this head. 

1. Poverty. — Hindus are forbidden by caste to leave India, and 
thus they cannot acquire the wealth which may be obtained in other 
parts of the world. Manufactures are discouraged by making some 
of the most useful employments degrading. 

2. Intellectual Stagnation and Imbecility. — ^The people of 
India are naturally intelligent, but they remained stationary in 
civilization for centuries. Their intellect has in some respects been 
dwarfed into childhood, which delights only in the marvellous and 
monstrous. The greatest self -contradictions, the wildest tales/ do 
not awake their common sense. 

It seems incredible to a European that a person of the slightest 

• AsieUic StudieSf pp. 59, 62. 
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intelligence can believe the stories in the Puranas i but it is a fact 
that learned men and philosophers accepted them equally with the 
vulgar. Yisvanatha Panchanana, one of the great doctors of the 
Nyaya philosophy, begins the Bhdsha Parichchhada^ the text-book 
of Muktavali, with the following description of God : *' Salutation 
to that Krishna, whose appearance is like a new cloud, the stealer 
of the clothes of the young Gropis, who is the seed of the tree of the 
universe." 

Another evidence of intellectual weakness has already been 
noticed. The Hindus are largely guided by custom, not by reason : 
they follow each other like the lower animals. 

Why are the people of India intensely conservative and the 
Anglo-Saxons so characteristically progressive f The difference 
does not lie in the constitution of the races, but in the religious 
principles which the one accepts as true and which the other rejects 
as false. 

8. Hostility to Social Beform. — The leading social evils under 
which India is suffering are the neglect of female education, early 
marriages, the treatment of widows, and the enormous expenses of 
caste feasts. Hinduism lies at the root c f f.em all, and is the great 
obstacle to progress. 

Pandits, steeped in Hinduism, are, as a rule^ the greatest oppon* 
ents of social reform* The Hindu quotes the following :— 

<< Three to four hundred Native Pandits of Bengal met at Calcutta 
on the L7th instant and passed resolutions in favour of child marriages as 
they exist at present.^' Sept. 26th, 1887. 

4. Loss of ZndividuallLiborty. — ^The (Hindu is bound, hand and 
foot, by caste, '^ the most intolerant and exacting taskmaster that 
ever placed a yoke on the neck of man.^' The most minute rules 
have been framed to regulate the lives of its slaves. It interferes 
with all the events of life, and even with what is supposed to precede 
and follow life. 

5. Kindraaoe to the growth of Nationality. — Hinduism, through 
caste, splits up the people into numerous sections, supposed to be 
as distinct as horses and asses. " National Congresses would be 
impossible under Mann's caste rules. If Sudras presumed to sit in 
the presence of the '^ twice-born,^' banishment or mutilation would 
be the reward of their presumption. 

6. A few are puffed up with pride while nearly the whole human 
race is degraded, and some are ranked beneath the brates.— 
The world contains about 140 crores of inhabitants. The number 
of the " twice-born*' is less than one crore; 139 crores are Sudras 
or impure Mlechchas. When Sir Monier Williams, the Oxford 
Professor of Sanskrit, visited India, he found that the pandits who 
came to see him bathed afterwards to remove the pollution they 
had thus contracted. 
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Tnae religion makes all men equal in the sight of God, not- 
withstanding eaf thly disfcinctions ; bnt Hinduism, " instead of 
breaking down artificial barriers, waging war with false g^epara- 
tions, softening divisions and undermining class hatred and anti- 
pathies, becomes itself the very consecration of them." 

7. JEteUgion is oonoentrated on outward ceremony.^—The tem- 
ple worship of Hinduism has been well characterised as " child's 
play.'' The mere repetition of the names of its gods, listening to 
its sacred books, or the sight of its tirthas, ard supposed to secure 
heaven. 

• TJie rigid observande of caste," says Rammohan Roy **is considered 
in so high a light 18 to compensate for every moral defect. Even thp 
tnost atrocious crimes weigh Httle or nothing in the balance iagainst 
the supposed guilt of its >idlation. Murder, theft, perjury, though 
brought home to the party by a judicial sentence, 6o far ifrom indociiig 
a loss of caste, is visited with no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace*" 

On the other hand, thje Gre^t Teacher says that a man is 
defiled, not by what he.^ais, but by evil thoughts, adulteries, and 
tnurders. ... 

8. Beligion and Morality are diToroed.- — ^Bishop Caldwell 

say^^^— =,-. . ' •" .' '■••• - -~ ,-• • ,'•■ '■-•■■' 

*' The dutl0i of lifi^ a^fe* never iiiculcated in any Hindu temple. The 
didohirge of those duti^ ifs never represented as enjoined by the gods, 
Borate any, pfcayerSv ever offered in any temple for help to enable the 
worshippers to discharge those, duties aright . . .Hence wa of ten setf 
religion going in the oneniirection and morality in another. We meet with 
a mpral Hindu wjio has broken altogether away from religion ; and what 
|s «tili, mpie co^moiOn, yet still more eztr^prdinarj, we meet with f^ de- 
vout Hind ii: who lives a fiagfantly immoral life. In the latter case, no 
b^rson sbes'any'iiicoiisistency between the immorality and the devout- 

. Sonre time^ago there was- a^reat Sadhuat Akulkotejiso holy 
that be CQuld> eat beef and drink brandy without ii^ the least 
impairing |iis sanctity. According to Hinduism, when a man 
can ^jAham Brahma, '^ I am God,'' to him there is neither good 

S or evil; he -may act as he; pleases. Tulsidas, a famous poet. in 
forth India, says : ^' I salute ev^ry thing good, and I sisJuto evOTy^ 
thii^ eviL" .. ^' . 

Buddhism^'has been ^©scrib©^ as " Morality without God," sa 
Hinduism may. be^ characterised as /' God without Morality." 
, 9. The Heans priescrihed for deliTerande firom Sis and ihrn 
Ikttaiailnwiiof SoUttesaare wortliless.-^Bathingin the Ganges or 
other Ba|)p©sed sacred rivers or tanks, offerings to temples or 
iPrahn)at29> irubbing ashes on the forhead, &c., are of na avail. 
" i 0. Hinduism is rehelUon against the one true Oed, tlLeCrsatot 
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and zightfal Iiord of the UniTarse, and gives the honor due to Him 
to numberless imaginary gods, goddesses, demons, animals, and 
inanimate objects. — The great sin of idolatry has already been 
noticed. So also has been the assimilating influence of worship, 
yaiha dewah, tatha bhaktah, As is the god so is the worshipper* 

DUTY WITH REGARD TO POPULAR HINDUISM. 

An appeal to ''Young India'* thus points out the duty of 
educated men with regard to idolatry : — 

''There can be no doabfe that the root of all the evils which afflict 
Hindu society, that which cousdtates the chief cause of its degradation 
19 idolatry. Idolatry is the curse of Hindustan, the deadly canker that 
has eaten into the vitals of native society. It would be an insult to 
yonr superior education to say that you have faith in idolatry, that yon 
still cherish in your hearts reverence for the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon, or that yon believe in the thousand and one absurdities 
of your ancestral creed. But however repugnant to yonr understauding 
and repulsive to yonr good sense the idolatry of your forefathers may be, 
there is not a thorough appreciation of its deadly character, on moral 
grounds. It will not do to retain in the mind a speculative and passive 
disbelief in its dogmas : you must practically break with it as a danger- 
ous sin and an abomination; yon must give it up altogether as an 
nnclean thing. Yon must discountenance it, discourage it, oppose it and 
hunt it out of your country. 

" For the sake of your souls and for the sake of the souls of the millions 
of your countrymen, come away from hateful idolatry, and acknowledge 
the one supreme and true God, our Maker, Preserver, and Moral Governor, 
not in belief only, but in the every-day concerns and avocations of 
your life. By offerings such uncompromising allegiance to Him and dedi- 
cating yourselves wholly to his service you will rescue your own con- 
sciences from corruption and sin, and your country from superstition, 
priestcraft, absurd rites, injurious practices and horrid customs and usages* 
Bj declaring a vigorous crusade against Hindnism yon will lay the axe 
at the root of the ti*ee of corruption .^' 

SUGQB TJtD RbPOBMS, 

It has beien shown that the most intelligent Hindus admit that 
l*eligious riefortn is needed. Some of the steps which onght to 
be taken in this direction will now be mentioned. Each ought t6 
be considered separately, and an impartial judgment formed with 
fegard to it. Considering the vast importance of the question ;, 
besides earnest inquiry. Divine assistance should be songht. 
Prayer like the following may be offered : '' all-wise, alUmerciful 
God and Father, pour the bright beams of Thy light into my aoulj 
and guide me into Thy eternal truth.'* 
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1. Tke Itihasas and Furanas should be rejeeted as sacred 
books. — It has been shown that they contain false geography, 
false astronomy, contradictory statements, the grossest exaggera- 
tions, and most dishonouring representations of Grod. Beaatiful 
passages, it is true, may be called from some of them, as from 
some other writings, but they are mixed with deadly error. As 
Bishop Caldwell remarks : ** There is hardly ^ virtue which is not 
lauded in some Indian book, but on the other hand there is hardly 
a crime that is not encouraged by the example of some Indian 
divinity." 

It is true that the above works are considered to occupy a lower 
level than the Vedas and Upanishads, being only of the smriti 
class, not sruti, tradition and not revelation. Still, they are 
regarded as sacred. 

The Upanishads and Vedas will be considered iu separate Papers. 

2. Fanthaism and Foly theism should be given np for Mono- 
theism. — The whole of the 33 croresof gods, goddesses and demons 
of the Hindu pantheon should be abandoned as existing only in 
imagination, and there should be a return to what was probably the 
most ancient form of belief among the Aryan race. Max Miiller 



'* There is a monotheism which precedes the polytheism of the Yeda, 
and even in the invocation of their iDuumerable gods, the remembrance 
of a Ood, one and infinite, breaks through the mist of an idolatrons 
phraseology, like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds.'^ 

Amid the present polytheism of India there is generally still 
a belief in the existence of one great God. The poorest mother 
will say of her child that *' God gave it ;" the son of a peasant, 
if asked whether the idol he worships gave him life, will in most 
cases deny it, and ascribe it to a higher power. 
. Long before the names of Vishnu or Siva were ever heard, the 
old Aryans worshipped a great Being under the name of Dyaus- 
Fitar, Heaven-Father, It is He, who teaches us to call Himself 
our Father in heaven, whom we ought to worship. He is our 
Creator, our Preserver, .the Author of all our blessings, our right- 
ful Lord. 

It follows from the above that the temples of Vishnu, Siva, and 
other Hindu gods and goddesses should be forsaken^ and offerings 
no longer be made at them. The worship of the one true Gx)d 
should be substituted. 

3 Idolatry should not be countenanoed in any way. — It is an 
insult to the great Creator of the universe to represent Him by 
any image. To give the least encouragement to idolatry should be 
i^lt to be a great sin on the part of the educated man guilty of it, and 
a grievous wrong to his ignorant countrymen. It is much to be 
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regretted, however, that, ttis conduct is widely prevalent. The 
Indian Nation says : " We often hear of the mischievous effects of 
English education in Tndia. If there have been any such effects, 
the grossest and most mischievous of them is the cowardly, hypocri- 
tical spirit." 

It is hypocrisy for a man to make people suppose that he means 
one thing while he intends another totally different. Words should 
be used in their ordinary sense. Some say that they worship the 
one true God under the name of Vishnu or Siva. It is well- 
known what ideas the Hindus attach to these words, and to 
understand them iu another sense is moral dishonesty. 

Soldiers are distinguished by their uniforms. If in war a 
soldier put on the uniform of an enemy, he would be treated as 
such whatever miglit be his professions. In like manner, the one 
true Grod will nofc recognise as His follower the man who bears on 
his forehead the ashes of Siva or the emblem of Vishnu. The two 
are as opposite as light and darkness. 

Many educated Hindus take part in idolatrous rites, pretending 
that they are harmless customs, kept up by female influence, and 
that they conform to them simply to avoid giving offetice. 

A leading Calcutta Native Journal commended an Indian on his 
return from England for " good-naturedly*' obeying the require- 
ments of Hinduism. 

That idolatry is the very opposite of a " harmless custom" has 
already been shown. As well might a man be " good-naturedly'' 
guilty of high treason against his sovereign. 

The desire to please parents and relatives within proper limits is 
a praiseworthy feeling ) but to break God's first and great com- 
mand at the wish of any human being is a plea which cannot be 
sustained for a moment. Suppose a parallel case. Parents urge a 
son to take part in a robbery ; they will be vexed if he does not 
consent. Would a judge accept such an excuse ? Would it be 
true kindness to his parents to join them in such ah act ? Is he 
not rather bound, not only to abstain entirely from any participa- 
tion in the crime, but to do his utmost to dissuade his parents from 
engaging in it ? It would be great cruelty to behave otherwise. 

Some educated men tiy to make a miserable compromise with 
conscience by giving idolatrous rites a different meaning from the 
real one, and the way in which they are understood by those who 
practise them. 

Young IncUa has a diagram entitled " Symbolical Durga Wor- 
ship," taken from the '' New Dispensation," and suggested by the 
late Keshab Ohunder Sen. ^^The Supreme Mother Durga" is 
represented as vanquishing and slaying Sin ; Lakshmi, Saraswati, 
Ganes, and Kartic, representing Prosperity, Wisdom, Peace and 
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Strength, attend the Supreme Mother. An original article, entitled 
'' Blessed Dorga," b^ns as follows : — 

'' Mother Dnrga oomes down from her abode in the Himalayas to 
greet her children in the plains who have been anxious to see her smiling 
face after one full year. She brings joy, wisdom, peace and prosperity 
in her train, and her children are preparing to give her a right warm 
reception. They will lay down the year's trials, tribulations and sorrows 
at the feet of the Divine Mother, who will bless and buckle them on to 
fight the battle of life with renewed vigour for another twelvemonth." 

Such representations are paltering with truth. To ascribe the 
blessings we owe to God to " Mother Durga*' is propagating a lie^ 
The true God says, '' I am the Lord ; that is my name ; and my 
glory will I not give to another, neither my praise to graven images.*' 
Darga is the same as the blood-thirsty Kali. 

The following remarks occur in the Calcutta Convocation Address 
of Sir H. S. Maine in 1866 :— 

*' If I had any complaint to make of the most highly educated class of 

Natives, I should assuredly not complain of their mode of acqair- 

ing knowledge, or of the quality of that knowledge. .... I should 
rather venture to express disappointment at the use to which they some- 
times put it. It seems to me that not seldom they employ it for what I 
can best describe as irrationally reactionary purposes. It is not to be 
concealed, and I see plainly that educated Natives do not conceal from 
themselves, that they have, by the fact of their education, broken for 
ever with much in their history, mnch in their customs, much in their 
creed. Yet I constantly read, and sometimes hear, elaborate attempts on 
their part to persuade themselves and others^ that there is a sense in 
which these rejected portions of Native history, and asage and belief, 
arj perfectly in harmony with the modem knowledge which the educated 
class has acquired, and with the modern civilization to which it aspires. 

Whatever the cause, there can be no greater mistake, and, under 

the oircamstances of the country, no more destructive mistake " 

The Indian Spectator , after quoting the above, remarks that these 
words are as true now as when they were spoken more than twenty 
years ago. 

Falsehood is never beneficial in the end ; truth is always best. For 
educated men to employ sophistical arguments in support of what 
they know to be wrong, is duplicity most hurtful to themselves. Nor 
does the evil end there. As Sir H. S. Maine justly says : " There 
can be under the circumstances of the country no morb destructivb 
MISTAKE.'* It helps to perpetuate the reign of error and superstition^ 

When a person is convinced that any belief or practice is wrong, 
he should plainly avow it. Thus reform may be brought about, 
while it is postponed indefinitely by an opposite course. 

No doubt it requires some moral courage to refuse to take part 
in any idolatrous ceiemfmy. In the early days of Christianity 
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hundreds of thousands laid down their lives rather burn incense 
before images. No such painful sacrifice is now necessary, so that 
the guilt of compliance is the greater. 

4. Daily Private Prayer. — ^This should not consist in merely 
repeating God's name, but should express the desire of the heart. 
There should be confession of sin, petitions for pardon, holiness, 
guidance, strength for duty, with thanksgiving for mercies received. 
Without prayer, true religion is impossible. 

5. Where practicable, there should be Family Prayer. — Women 
are the chief supporters of idolatry in India. Poor creatures, they 



FAMILY PEAYBR. 



do not know better. Those, who are mainly responsible for it and 
to be blamed are the educated men, who by their example encourage 
them in error. The women of India are naturally both intelligent 
and affectionate. If their husbands, instead of behaving as at 
present, would lovingly teach them to worship their great Father in 
heaven instead of idols, the reign of superstition would soon come 
to an end. The change is so reasonable as easily to be understood. 
It is so simple that it may be made intelligible even to a child. 

Next to consistent conduct on their <jwn part, educated men have 
no higher duty than to seek the enlightenment of the women of India. 
It has a most important bearing upon the future of the country. 

The confession has sadly to be made that there are many godless 
families in countries nominally Christian. Still, there are not a few 
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who meet together for worship morBwg and evaoing. Tha service 
is BimplQ, A hjmn te aapg ; a pasaage is read from tho Bibla, and 
then all kneel together in prayer, 

gii^du wpmon ar^ taught the greatest devotion to a husband. 
Manu says : " A husband must always be worshipped like a god 
by a good wife." " If a woman obeys his husband, by that she is 
ezalted in Ixeayen/* (Y* 154, 155), Although this is f alse^ it shows 
what a great advantage men have in exercising influenoe over 
women if inclined to use it, 

6, PhIdUp worsliip 9]|ipnld be pb»«irvea.— This is unknown to 
Hinduism. By a wise regulation, one day in seven is allowed as a 
day of rest. People should then meet together uuitedly to offer 
prayer and thanksgiving to God. 

To give a better idea of what is sugerested, a short account will 
be given of the religious service at which the Queen Empress of 
India is present every Sunday. First a verse of the Bible, like the 
following, is read : 

*' I will ftriee and pfo to ray father, and will say onto him, Father, I 
hftve sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son/' 

The people are then invited to confess their sins in the following 
Words :— 

" Almighty and most merciful Father, we have erred and strayed from 
Thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much the devices and 
desires of our own hearts. We have offended against Thy holy laws. 
We have left undone those things which we ought to have done; and 
we have done those things which we ought not to have done ; and there 
is no health in us. But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable 
offenders. Spare Thou them, God, which confess their faults. Re- 
store Thou them that are penitent ; according to Thy promises declared 
unto mankind in Christ Jesu our Lord. And grant, O most merciful 
Father* for His sake ; that we may hereafter live a erodly, righteons, and 
sober life, to the glory of Thy holy Name. Ameny 

Passages are read from the Bible, teaching the people what they 
are to believe and do. The Ten Commandments, containing a 
summary of our duty to God and man, are repeated, the people 
after each saying, '^ Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law/* 

The following thanksgiving is used towards the close of the 
service :-^ 

** Almiflrbty God, Father of all mercies, we Thine unworthy servants 
do give Thee most humble and hearty thanks for all Thy gooduess and 
loTing-kindness to us apd to all pien. We bless Thee for our creation, 
preservation, and all the blessings of this life ; bnt above all, for Thine 
inestimable }pve Jp thp redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
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for (ihe tHeans oi grace, atid for the hope of glory. And, we beseech Thee, 
give ns that due sense of all Thy mercies, that oar hearts may be tin- 
feignedly tbankfnl, and that we show forth Thy praise, not otity with' 
our lips, bafc in oar lives ; by giving up ourselves to Thy service, and by 
walking before Thee in holiness and righteousness all our days ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all 
honour and glory, world without end. Amen.^^ 

The singing of hymns is an important part of ChHslian Wofship. 
The following is a traualation of ooe which hacr been used for 
nearly 3000 years : 

Before Jehovah's awfal throne, 

Te nation?, bow with sacred joy ; 
Know that the Lord is God alone ; 

Ho can create, and H^ destroy. 

His flovereigYi power, without our aid, 
Mad^ us of clay, and formed us mcti ; 

And, when like wandering ^heep ^ strayed^ 
He brought us to His foM again. 

We are His people, we His care, — 

Our souls and all ocir mortal fran)e : 
What lasting honours shall we rear. 

Almighty Maker, to Thy name P 

We'll crowd Thy gates with thankful songs, 
High ad the heavens our voices raise ; 

And eiairth, with her tell thousand tongues. 
Shall fill Thy courts With sotknding praise. 

Wide as the world is Thy command, 

Vast as eternity Thy love ; 
Firm as rock Thy trtith must stand 

When rolling years shall cease to move. 

Then follows a sermon^ an address explaining somd doctrinjd or 
enforcing some duty. 

Let any intelligent, honest Hindu contrast Christian public wor* 
ship with that of Hindu templiBS, and say which is preferable. 

To be able to give suitable addresses, meii require a special train- 
ing. Hindu priests and pdriidits, as a rtile^ si-mply cottiinit cettaiii 
books to metnory. A "Native Thinker'' suggests thal^ sotlie 
scheme should be devised by which they tvottld be " enable i» 
leai*n as much at least, as a boy of tieil years, attending' ft regtklar 
school is familiar with.'' 

7. Catfto shoQld b* giTM tip awl the BroUierliooa of SCftH ao. 
knowledged. — As already shown, caste is founded oti a blasphemous 
falsehood, and its effects upon t^he country fkte mo^t injurious. 
The meanest should be spoken to kindly aud withont oontetapt. 
With regard to food a man uaa^ please himself j add the stime iil ttie 
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case of marriage ; but the system should be renouuced. According 
to some Hindu books, in the supposed Satya Tuga, all men were of 
one caste. Let us earnestly seek to bring back, in this respect, 
tbe golden age. 

8. There should be earnest efforts to overcome sin and attain 
holiness. — Every man who honestly tries to do this will feel more 
and more his own weakness. 

At evening the confession must be sorrowfully made : — 

" The day is done, its hours have run, 
And Thou hast taken count of all 
The scanty triumphs grace hath won — 
The broken vow, the frequent fall.*' 

Much may thus be learned of the necessity of Divine help, and of 
the nature of the religion suited to man's needs. 

9. Beligions Truth should be sought diligently, with Prayer 
for Divine Guidance. — The reader, if a Hindu, may be supposed to 
have some knowledge of his own creed. Christianity is professed by 
all the enlightened nations of the world. To it belonged men like 
Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, Johnson, Scott, and Faraday. It 
therefore well deserves most careful study. 

it will be seen, on investigation, that Christianity possesses many 
of the truths included in Hinduism, without their accompanying 
errors. Some of them may be noticed : 

1. The Unity of C?od.— This is taught to some extent in Hinduism, 
but it is obscured by pantheism on the one hand and polytheism on 
the other. Christianity declares unmistakeably that there is but 
one God. 

2. The Need of a Bevelation. — Hindus and Christians both con- 
fess that a written revelation from Grod has been given. The question 
is, whether is it represented by the Bible or by the Hindu sacred 
books ? 

3* The Sinfulness of Man. — There is a remarkable confession of 
sin which some Brahmans ought to repeat daily : 

P&po^ham p^lpakarmdham papatma papasambhavahah. 

The meaning is: I am sin ; I commit sin, my soul is sinful ; I 
am conceived in sin. This is very similar to the accouut of man's 
state given in the Bible. David says, ^^ Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me.'' 

But there is a great di£Eerence as to the way in which sin may be 
forgiven. Hinduism asserts that the bare naming of a Gt)d, wash- 
ing in the Ganges, gifts to Brahmans, &c., are sufficient : Christian- 
ity teaches that it required a Divine sacrifice. 

4. The Doctrine of Incarnation. — Hinduism teaches that at a 
crisis in the world's history deity becomes incarnate. So also 
Christianity has its incarnation — Jesus Christ, Hinduism has its 
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f utui*e incarnation-^the Kalki Avatar ; so Christianity teaches that 
Christ will come again in great glory to judge the world. 

Christianity teaches that man was created holy atid happy. 
The Krita Yaga^ the age of truths is a tradition to the same effect. 
The fall of man is also virtually recognized ^in the Kali Yuga. 
" The deep sense of this fact/' writes Coleridge, " and the 
doctrines grounded on obscure traditions of the promised remedy, 
are seen struggling, and now gleaming, now flashing, through the 
mist of pantheism, and producing the incongruities and gross 
contradictions of the Brahman mythology/' 

** No thoughtful student of the past records of mau/' Hays Trencli, 
*oan refuse to acknowledge that through all its history there has 
run the hope of a redemption from the evil which oppresses it ; and 
as little cau deny that this hope has continually attached itself 
to some single man. The help that is coming to the world, it has 
seen incorporated in a perbotu The generations of men, weak and 
helpless in themselves, have evermore been looking after ONE in 
whom they may find all they look for vainly in themselves and in 
those around them." 

The Hindu ideas with regard to incarnations, though defective 
in many respects, recognise, says Hardwick, the idea of God de- 
scending to the level of the fallen creature and becoming man to 
lighten the burden of pain and misery under which the universe 
is groaning. They show a struggling to become conscious of the 
personality of God, and a panting for complete communion with 
Him. . 

5. Regeneration. — ^This denotes the new birth. After young 
^rahmans are invested with the cord, they are said to be dwija, 
twice-born. But this does not produce any change in their 
character. Jesus Christ teaches, ** Except a man be bom again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.^^ This means that unless a man's 
heart is renewed or purified, he cannot enter heaven. 

6. A Judgment to come. — Both Hinduism and Christianity agree 
with regard to a future judgment, although they differ in impor- 
tant respects as to the way in which it is to be conducted. 

While Christianity and Hinduism agree in some particulars, it is 
a great mistake to suppose that they are both much the same. If 
you compare a man and a beast, it may be said that they both have 
one head, oue mouth, two eyes, two ears, &c. ; but there are essential 
differences. So with Christianity and Hinduism. Compare Christ 
and Krishna. 

Some of the enemies of Christianity try to persuade educated 
Hindus that it is dying out before advancing civilization. On the con- 
trary, it has never made greater progress than at present. The Royal 
Society of Great Britaiu includes some of the most distinguished 
scientific men in the world. To be elected its Presideut is an 
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honoar reseryed for those of the highest eminence. A forinei* 
President, Professor Stokes, of Cambridge, is an earnest Christian. 

Space does not permit the doctrines of Christianity to be described 
in detail. The reader is referred for further information to IShort 
Papers for Seekers after Truth* and other works mentioned in the 
catalogue appended. 

Special J^anger of Bdncated Hindits. — There is, perhaps, no 
temptation to which intelligent men in India are more liable than 
to draw the conclusion r Popular Hinduism is mere priestcraft ; 
therefore all religions are of human invention. A little consideration 
will show that this inference is unwarranted. The logic resembles 
the following : Hindu geography is false ; therefore there is no true 
account of tJie earth. Man has religious instincts implanted in him 
by his Creator, and the just inference is that there is a true religion 
suited to his needs. 

THE FUrURE OF HINDUISM. 

Hinduism, it must be confessed, has a very strong hold upon the 
people of India. The great majority have been reduced to sucji a 
state of mental weakness that the most contradictory statements, 
the most astounding miracles, are accepted with unhesitating faith. 
Indeed, Sir Monier Williams remarks that "the more evidently 
physical and metaphysical speculations are opposed to common 
sense, the more favour do they find with some Hindu thinkers.^' 
The people, as a rule, hug the fetters of caste ; their gods are beings 
after their own heart. 

Hinduism, like every religion except Christianity, appeals to the 
pride so dear to the human heart, Man wishes to be his own saviour. 
The Hindu rejects the idea of trusting to anything for salvation 
but bis own seit-righteousness, — the merit he has been able to 
accumulate. It is true that he acknowledges some misdeeds, but 
they are counterbalanced by acts of charity, A Hindi verse says, 
A man steals an anvil and gives away a needle. He then stands 
waiting for the celestial chariot which he thinks must take him to 
heaven. 

The foregoing remarks refer to the people generally. Among 
educated Hindus, with some noble exceptions, prospects are not 
much brighter. The following description, written nearly half a 
century ago, still applies to not a few :— 

** They show no hatred of idolatry, no anxiety to rescue their fellow- 
coautrjmen from its yoke, no lofty moral bearing, no great aims or 
aspiratioas, no seriousness of spirit, or thoughtful earnest inquiry after 
religious truth. In the flush and aidour of youth, the great majority 

• Post-free, li as. Apply to Mr. A, T. Scott, Tract Dep^t^ Madras, 
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kill the oonaoienoe by ontward compliaooe with the idolatry whioh they 
despise, or by making themselves over deliberately to worldlinega. Tber« 
is notbiug of healthy life coimeoted with their intellectual activity. The 
mpogrel clase) of which we now write, too timid to break off from what 
they despise and disbelieve, will live the sabtle faithless life of the Greek 
of the Lower Empire, without courage or conscience, and.hide but too often 
the heart of the atheist under the robe of the idolater. Hinduism haa 
nothing to fear from the educated Natives. Her philosophers and men 
of science, in former times, were as thorough uo believers in the vulgar 
superstition as the educated Natives of the piesent day, and ancient 
heathenism had its Socrates, and PlatO| and Cicero, and Plutarch, 
and Lucian, who attacked disproved, aud ridiculed their ancestral 
faith — conforming all the while. But Europe might be worshipping 
Jupiter and Jnno, Odin aud Freya, at this day, had not a new faith 
sprung up, and other and more effectual opponents. It will be the same 
here and elsewhere again, and again, and again.'* 

A recent illustriition of this is afforded by The Hindu, which 
inay be regarded as the exponent of educated Indians in the 
Madras Presidency. Referring to the Paper on ^^ Caste,'^ an 
editorial says : — 

** The subject is, however, familiar to our readers, most of whom admit 
its evils, but only differ from their foreign critics in their idea of the 
difficulty to find a workable remedy. It is all moonshine to talk of 
moral courage and setting an example of devotion and self-sacrifice to 
help the advancement of the reform : because we are sure that a man 
who acts under that notion and defies the extreme injunctions of caste 
will lose all influence over his countrymen, and will have no chance 
whatever of realizing the good that prompted such an extraordinary 
oonduct on bis part. Even for devotion aud self-sacrifice to bear fruit 
there must be an antecedent condition of society where the example will 
operate on a sufficiently large number of men and thereby lead to ^.n 
appreciable diminution in the fdree of orthodox opinion. Nor, in our 
judgment is there any necessity for violent efforts. The distinctions of 
caste in their most objectionable features are disappearing, and under 
the effect of enlightened public opinion men of different castes are 
learning to look upon one another as brethren. We may expect to see 
in a short period these distinctions reducing themselves to the prohi- 
bition of intermarriage and of eating together." Oct, 19, 1887. 

The Rev. W. Stevenson thus describes the mode in which 
changes are to be brought about according to these reformers :— 

'^ The evil customs and practices pervade the whole society of which 
they form a part, and they do not profess to be exempt from them. But 
they want to have them reformed,— ^only they must have every body 
reformed all at once, the whole society ought to make one simultaneous 
movement *and at one grand moment throw off the yoke together. So 
they must wait till every one is ready, none must make any atep before 
all the rest ; the whole community must as one body achieve the reform, 
the individual must just remain quiet until he 9nds himself free^ You 
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observe that in this case too the would-be reformers do not find it neces- 
sary to set abont reforming themselves ; it is society they are anxious to 
operate on ; for themselves first and chiefly they do not feel called noon to 
undertake the unpleasant task. Tf only society could bo put right ! if by 
a stroke of some maofio wand all its evil customs and practices could be 
made to disappear, and a new constitution take their place, what a sflori- 
ous change it would be for the enlierhtened ! They are dissatiRfied with 
the present state of thinefs, and would like to see them improved. Tf only 
society could be put right ! But there's the difficulty, a difficulty we can 
see no happy way of getting over. If the individuals are all to remain 
the same, it is beyond our weak power to see how the society is to be 
changed. For we don*t know of any society which is not composed of 
individuals ; and to make the whole move while every part remains 
where it was, does not appear an easy task. Given the problem : — how to 
make a railway train pass from Madras to Bangalore, while every wheel 
stands still — it will puzzle most to find a solution.** 

To such men '^ moral courage and self-sacrifice** are " all moon- 
shine.'' 

There can never be a reformation in any country if the lead- 
ers follow the masses, instead of setting them an example. Mill 
says in the book On tnberty : " The initiation of all wise or noble 
things comes and must come from individuals — generally at first 
from some one individual.'' The Rev. E. Rice says, "The self- 
styled patriot or reformer virho will do all things for his coun- 
try provided he first saves his own skin, is only pretender to the 
name." 

Educated men should not " lay that flattering unction to their 
soul," suggested by The Hindu, that they should conform to the 
customs oJE their ignorant and superstitious countrymen, lest they 
should lose their influence over them. One' of the maxims taught 
in Tamil schools is, '* Do as your countrymen approve," or in other 
words, '' Walk according to custom." Educated men should not 
be simply like dead fish floating with the stream. 

Our conduct in life should be regulated by a sense of duty, 
— not from a desire to retain our influence over our countrymen. 
We should do what we believe to be right, whether others follow 
our example or not. We are n^t to do evil that good may corae. 
Any other principle is as injurious as it is false. It is men 
who act up to their convictions — not time-servers — who have in 
the end most influence, and do most good to their countrymen. 

It must be acknowledged that when the course of duty involves 
some self-denial, and a "by-path meadow" seems smooth and 
pleasant, it is very easy to find a plausible excuse fpr taking 
the latter. Self-deception is of all kinds the most-common. 

With some educated Hindus "God and conscience," as well 
as " moral courage and self-sacrifice," are " all moonshine." 
Such men may be expected to take part in idolatrous rites as only 
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^< harmless custome/* and Hinduism will have nothing to fear from 
them. 

Notwithstanding these disoonragements, there is no doubt about 
the ultimate issue. Although the foregoing statements apply 
largely to educated men as a class, there are among them a few 
zealous consistent reformers, and in the end '^ Truth conquers." 

At the banquet given by the National Liberal Club in London, in 
honour of Lord Ripon, Mr. Bright, the well-known frigid of India, 
gave expression to the following views ; — 

" Well, if the Bnerlish langfua^e is beinpf spoken so widely over Tjidia, 
if the English literature is bein^ read and stadied ; if the science of this 
oomitry and of western nations becomes the science of the people of 
India, what must be the resnltP Before that force there mnst fall certain 
things. There mast fall the system of caste, and there mnst fall the 
system of a debasing idolatry. These thin^rs cannot stand against the 
literatare which is now beinif freely r^d and studied by multitades of 
the most intelligent people of India.'' 

Sir. A. 0. Lyall, in his Aniatic Studies, has the following interest- 
ing forecast :— 

" It is not easy to conceive any more interesting subject for historieal 
speculation than the probable effect upon India, and consequently upon 
the civilisation of all Asia, of the English dominion ; for thouprh it would 
be most pfesumptuons to attempt any prediction as to the nature or bent 
of India's religions future, yet we may look forward to a wide and rspid 
transformation in two or three ^nerations, if England's rule only be as 
durable as it has every appearance of beinf;^. It seems possible that 
the old gods of Hinduism will die in these new elements of intellec* 
tual light and air as quickly as a net full of fiRh lifted up out of the 
water ; that the altera lion in the religious needs of such an intellectual 
people as the Hindus, which will have been caused by a change in their 
circumstances, will make it impossible for them to find in their new 
world a place for their ancient deities. Their primitive forms will fade 
and disappear silently, as witchcraft vanished from Europe, and as all 
such delusions become gradually extinprnished." pp. 299, 300. 

An effort is now being made to prevent the ^^old gods of 
Hindnism" from dying in the "new elements of intellectual light 
and air." The leading Bengali novelist tried to do this even 
in the case of Krishna. All such attempts will be as fruitless 
as those made to arrest the decline of polytheism in Europe. 

It is a pseado^patriotism which rejects Christianity under the 
pretence that it is not Indian. The greatest Dravidian poet says, 
*' The disease that is bom with us kills us; the medicine which is 
found on some far-off mountain cures our natal disease." It has 
already been shown that there is no such* thing as a national 
religion. Like science, religion is universal. 

Under other names, many of the same gods now worshipped 
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in India were once worshipped in Europe* A like change will 
follow. The temples of Vishnu and Siva will yet be as deserted as 
those of Jupiter and Minerva. ^' The gods that have not made the 
heavens and the earth, even they shall perish from the earth and 
from under these heavens.^' 

It is possible that the downfall of idolatry in India may require 
some centuries as it did in Europe. Much will depend, under God, 
upon Indian reformers being raised up with the courage and zeal 
of Luther. A rapid change would follow. Such will be the 
probable course of events. 

The ancestors of the Hindus, the English, and other Aryan 
nations, says Max Miiller, "had once the same faith, and worship- 
ped for a time the same supreme Deity under exactly the same 
name — a name which meant Heaven Father/^ The time will yet 
come when they will again recognise each other a** brethren, kneel 
together at the same footstool, and offer the same grand old prayer, 
beerinnin^, " Our Father which art in heaven." 

Blessed are those who by example and precept are seeking to 
turn the people of India from dumb idols to the living God. This 
would lead to every other needed reform. Unhappy are the men, 
whatever may be their motives, who are actively or passively coun- 
tenancing idolatry, and all the evils which follow in its train. 

Ifc has been shown that the Hindus are fettered by absurd caste 
rules, and that they are the victims of numberless superstitious fears. 
And what is the outlook of the world according to Hindu sacred 
books ? It is thus described by Dr. Murray Mitchell : 

" They are marked bv a despondoncy ever ready fo darken into despair. 
At present the Kali Yu^ is advancmsr; and the world is plnnf^in^ 
deeper and deeper into igrnoranoe, vice, and misery. The patriot may die for 
his country — the martyr for his God ; but their doing^s and sufferin^fs are 
of no avail to stem the tide of evil. True, after sBons of misery, the apre 
of Truth comes back ; but it does so only t.o pass away again, and torment 
us with the memory of lost purity and peace. The experience of the 
world is thus an eternal renovation of hope and of disappointment. 
Profirresfl towards abidingf fifood there is none. The whole conception 
which Hinduism forms of human life is overwhelmingly sad. Hope for 
ourselves, and effort for the good of others, are rendered impossible."* 

On the other hand, the Bible discloses '^ a divine purpose a 
purpose of mercy formed before the foundations of the world were 
laid, running through the ages, and steadily advancing towards a 
glorious consummation.''* 

Let the reader carefully compare the two systems and follow the 
dictates of conscience. 

* Hinduism Past and Present, p. 261. 
PRINTED AT THB S. P. C. K, ?RRSS, VBPKRY, MADRAS.*— 1896. 
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SOCIAL EEFOEM. 

On Decision of Chabactbb and Moral Coubagb. 8vo. 56 pp. 1^ As, 
Post-free, 2 As. 
A reprint of Foster^s Celebrated Essay, with some remarks on its application to 
India. 

Sanitary Ebform in India. 55 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2 J As. 

How lakhs of Lives may be saved every year, and crores of cases of Sickness pre- 
vented ; Preoaations against Fever, Cholera, Diabetes, &c. 

Is India Becoming Poorer or Richer ? With Remedies for the 
Existing Poverty. Svo. 82 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The prevailing idea with regard to the increasing poverty of India shown to be 
incorrect, and the true means of promoting its wealth explained. 

Debt and the Right Use of Money. Svo. 32 pp. I Anna, 

Prevalence of Debt in India ; its Causes ; Evils ; how to get out of it; with Frank- 
lin's Way to Wealth, &o. 

Purity Reform. Svo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 

The great need of this reform shown, and the means for its promotion. 

Temperance Reform in India. 8vo. 40 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Intoxicating liquors in Ancient India ; Intemperance in England ; Temperance 
Reform in the West ; spread of Intemperance in India ; Temperance Reform in India ; 
how to promote Temperance Reform ; with Portraits of Livesey, Father Mathew, 
Sir Wilfred Lawsou, Dean Farrar, Messrs. Samuel Smith and Caine. 

Oaste. Svo. 66 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2$ As. 

Supposed and real origin of Caste ; Laws of Caste according to Manu ; its SIEe^'; 
Duty with regard to it. 

The Women of India and What can be Done for Them. Svo. 
158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5^ As. 

Women in Hindu literature j Female Education ; Marriage Customs ; Widow 
Marriage ; means to be adopted to raise the position of Women. 

TflK ABOVE COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 1 Rupoo Net. Postage, 2i As. 
Prize Essay on tbe Promotion of Iijdian Domestic Reform. Svo. 
144 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

The prize was gained by Ganpat Lakshman, of Bombay, in 1841. His Essay was 
published with a Prefatory Note by the Rev. Dr. John Wilson, in which it is highly 
commended as giving a graphic and correct picture of Hindu family life. 



EELIGIOUS BEFOEM. 

(See also The Sacred Books of the Bast Described and Examined. 
List ou last page of wrapper.) 

Popular Hinduism. Svo. 96 pp. 2J As. Post-free, 3^ As. 

Review of the Hinduism of the Epic Poems and Puranas, &o, ; Rites and Obser- 
vances ; Effects of Hinduism, and Suggested Reforms. 
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PfliLosoPHTC Hinduism. 8v. 72 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Upanishads ; the Six Schools of Hinda Philosophy ; the Minor Schools ; 
Docti-ines of Philosophic Hindaism j the Bhagavad Gita ; Causes of the Failure of 
Hindu Philosophy. 

The Bbahma Samaj, and otheb Modebn Eclectic Eeliqioxis Systems. 
108 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As, 

Modem Hindu Theism ; Raramohun Roy ; Debendranath Tagore ; Keshub Ohunder 
Sen; the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj ; Madras Brahmoismj'Prajrthana Samajes. 

India Hindu, and India Chbistian ; or, Wbat Hinduism has done 
FOB India, and what Ohbistianity would do foe it. 8 vo. 72 pp. 
2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 
Address to thoughtful Hindus, showing now much their country would benefit 

from the religion which many of them now oppose. 

Kbishna as described in tbe Pubanas and Bhagavad Gita. 8vo. 
72 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A full account is given of the Krishna Avatara, chiefly taken from the Vishnu 
Pnrana, with some extracts from the Bhagavata Parana and the Mahabharata ; the 
circumstances which led to the great war between the Pandus and Kurus are 
described; and some of the doctrines of the Bhagavad Gita are examined in detail. 

Account op tbe Temple op Jaoannath at Pubi. 8vo. 48 pp 1^ As. 

The account is taken chiefly from Dr. Rajendralala Mitra's Antiquities of Orissa ; 
Hunter's Gazetteer of India, Sterling's Orissa, &o. With views of the temple, pro- 
cession, and images. 

Crbistianity Explained to a Hindu; ob, The Doctrines of Chbis- 
tfanity and Hinduism Compared. 60 pp. 2 As. 

Doctrines about God, Creation, the Soul, Karma, Transmigration, Sin, Incarnations 
Salvation, Prospects at Death, and Comparative Effects. 

SwAMC ViVEKANANDA ON HiNDUisM. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 
The Swami's Chicago Address is quoted in full and examined ; important facts 
are brought out which he omitted to state. 

The Histoby op Ohbistianity in India; with its Pbospects. 870. 

150 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 
■ An account of the early Christian Missions, and the progress of Christianity among 
the principal nations j with 35 illustrations, including portraits of some eminent 
Missionaries. 

TESTIMONIES OP GbEAT MeN TO THE BiBLE AND ChBISTIANITY. 8vO. 

45 pp. H As. Post-free, 2 As. 
Opinions expressed by great writers, philosophers, scientists, lawyers and states- 
men, showing that the Bible and Chrisi^anity are firmly believed by the most eminent 
men of the time. 

How THE People op Ancient Europe became Christians, and thb 
Future Eeligion op India. 8vo. 48 pp. I4 As. Post-free, 2 As. 

An account of the Eastern and Western Aryans ; their common origin ; resem- 
blances in language and religion; how Christianity was first brought to Europe ; the 
opposition it encountered, and its final success, with the evidence that it will follow 
a similar course in India. 

Civilization, Ancient and Modern, Compared ; with Remabks on 
the 8tody op Sanskrit. 8vo. 48 pp. 1| As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Hindu Civilization in the Vedic and Puranic Periods, contrasted with that of 
modern times. The accounts of the former have been largely taken from Mr. R. C. 
Dutt's Civilization in Anciput India* Long extra cts are given from Macaulay's 
celebrated Minute on Indian Education, showing the greater benefits to be derived 
from Western knowledge than from the study of Sanskrit and Arabic. 
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Devil-Dancbes, Witch- Finders, Rain-Makbbs, and Mbdioine-Mbn. 
4to. 60 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 2 As. 

A full aoooant of these curious and degradiug supersbitions, preyaleut amoDg 
backward nations in different pai ts of the world ; with 36 illustrations. 

Transmiq RATION, 12mo. 19 pp. By Rev. Dr. W. Hooper, 1 Anua. 
Tbacts FOB Muhammadans. 12mo. 120 pp. 3 As. 

By the Rev. Dr. G. ilousei M. A. Translated from Bengali. The Integiity :of the 
Gospel ; Jesus, or Muhammad? ; The Sinless Prophet; The True Islam; The Koran; 
Fatiha; The Paraclete, <&c., are some of the subjecta 

Doddridge's Rise and Progress op Religion in The Soul. 12mo. 
180 pp. 3 As. Post-tree, 4 As, 
This is an abridged edition of one of the most useful works on Christianity in the 
English language. 

Pice Papers on Indian Reform, i Anna each- . 

Some are original ; others are abridged from the foregoing for popular use. 

1. Causes op Indian Poverty, 

2. Indian Marriagb Customs. 

3. Supposed and Real Causes op Disease, 

4. Patriotism : False and True, 

5. Management op Inpants. 

6. Debt, and How to Get Out op it. 

7. The Purdah ; or the Seclusion op Indian Women. 

8. Caste : its Origin and Bppects. 

9. Astrology. 

10. What has the British Government done por India ? 

1 1. Who wrote the Vedas ? 

12. Manava-Dharma Sastra. 

13. Thm Bhagavad Gita. 

14. The Scibnce op the Hindu Sastras. 

15. Fevers : their Causes, Treatment, and Prevention. 

16. Cholera and BoWel Complaints. 

17. Animal Worship. 

18. Early Marriage ; its Evils and Suggested Rbporms, 

19. Duty to a Wipe. 

20. The Fruits op Hinduism. 

21. Indian Widows, and what should be Done for them, 

22. The Advantages op Female Education. 

23. Hindu and Christian Worship Compared. 

24. Hindu Pilgrimages, 

25. Charity : False and True. 

26. The Two Watchwords — Custom and Progress 

27. The Value op Pure Water. 

28. Charms, Mantras, and other Superstitions. 

29. Nautches. 

30. Importance op Cleanliness. 

. 31. How to havb Healthy Children. 
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32. Causes of Indian Poveety. 

33. Indian Marriage Customs. 

34. Eclipses. 

35. Family Prayer. 

36. Giving Abuse. 

37. Shraddhas. 

38. Karma or Fate. 

39. Tbb Fatherhood of God. 

40. The Brotherhood of Man. 

41. Hindu and Christian Ideals on Piety. 

42. Prayaschitta. 

Complete in a volume, half bound, gilt title, 1 Re. Postage, 2 As. 



Ezposures of Theosophy. 

TflE Theosophic Craze : its History ; the Great Mahatma Hoax ; 
how Mrs. Besant was Befooled and Deposed ; its Revival of 
Exploded Superstitions of the Middle Ages. 8vo. 96 pp. 
3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

A sketch is given of the history of the Society since its commencement ; the tricks 
of Madame Blavatsky are explained ; an account is given of the many changes through 
which Mrs. Besant has passed ; the worthlessness of the evidence for the existence 
of Mahatmas is exposed ; with an appeal to edacated Hindus. 

Indl^, Past and Present. 8vo. 96 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2i As. 

It is considered whether India would benefit more from Hindu or Western 
Civilization, from Sanskrit or English; with a Notice of India's Present Needs. 
Theosophlst plans for the improvement of India are examined. 

Who is Mrs. Besant ? and Why has she come to India ? 8vo. 
48 pp. 1 An. 

a sketch of her life, an account cf the namerous changes through she has passed, 
her plans for the benefit of India ; with portraits of herself, Madame Blavatsky, and 
C. Bradlangh. 

Papers for Thoughtftd Hindus- 

Ko. 1. The Relation of Christianity and Hinduism. 8vo. 32 pp. 
By the Bev. Dr. Krishna Mohun Banerjea^ late Sanskrit 
Examiner to the Calcutta University, i Anna. 
The remarkable resemblances, in some respects, between ancient Hindnism and 

Christianity are pointed oat. 

No. 2. The Supposed and Eeal Doctrines of Hinduism, as held by 

Educated Hindus. 8vo. 32 pp. By the Rev. Nehemiah 

(Nilakanth) Goreh. i Anna. 

It is shown that the belief of educated Hindus with regard to God^ His Attributes, 

Creation, &o., are not found in the Vedas ; but have been derived from Christianity, 

1(0. 8. Moral Couraoe. 8vo. 32 pp. ^ Anna. 

a lecture by the Bishop of Bombay. 

No. 4. The Importance op Religion. 8vo. 48 pp. | Anna. 

An appeal to the young, by John Foster, author of JSssay on Decision of Character, 
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No. 5. Christianity, or — What ? 8vo. 16 pp. J Anna. By the 
Rev, H. Rice, 

Christianity is shown to be the only religion which meets the wants of man. 

No. 6. The Sense of Sin in the Light of History. A Lecture 
by the Rev. P. W. Kellett, M.A., Madras Christian College. 
8vo. 20 pp. J Anna. 

It is shown that the deeper the sense of sin, the more mature the religious life. 

No. 7- Bishop Caldwell on Krishna and the Bhagavad Gita. 
8vo. 32 pp^. J Anna. 

a reprint of Remarks on the late Hon. Sadagopah Charloo's introduction to a 
Reprint of a Pamphlet entitled, *' Tkeosophy of the Hindus;" with a preface by the 
Rev. J. L. Wyatt. 

No. 8. The Duties op Educated Young Men to their Country. 8vo. 
16 pp. I Anna. 
An address, by the Rev. H. Ballantine, at a Meeting of the Ahmednagar Debating 
Society. Translated from the Marathi. 

No. 9. Christ the Fulfilment of Hinduism. 8vo. 23 pp. 4 Anna. 

A lecture by the Rev. F. W. Khllhtt, M.A., Madras Christian College. 
No. 10. Vedantism. 8vo. 21 pp. 4 Anna. 
By the Rev. Lai Behari Day, with numerous Sanskrit quotations. 

No. 11. The Defectiveness of Brahmoism. 8vo. 24 pp. ^ Auna. 

a Lecture by the Rev. Lai Behari Day. 

No. 12. Preliminary Dialogues on Important Questions in India. 
8vo. 74 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 24 As. 

Hindu and Christian conceptions of God, Theism versus Pantheism, Personality, 
Merit and Demerit, Sins, &c. 



Descriptions of Countries and Peoples* 

Pictorial Tour round India. Imperial 8vo. 116 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 

74 As. 

An imaginary tour round India, with visits to Nepal and Cashmere, describing the 
principal cities and other objects of interest. With 97 woodcuts illustrative of the 
Himalayas, Calcutta^ Benares, Agra, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, &c. 

The Principal Nations of India. 8vo. 160 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 
5 As. 

An account of 42 Nations and Tribei^ of India, with specimens of some of their 
languages, and 55 illustrations. 

The Native States of India and their Princes; with notices of 
SOME IMPORTANT Zemindaris. .4to. 100 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

157 states are described, and 32 portraits are given. The little book will help to 
enable Indians to understand the va«t extent of their country, and what is being 
done for its improvement. 

Kasi, or Benares, The Holy City of the Hindus. Imperial 8vo. 
44 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 
An account of the city} its Sanskrit schools, ghats, temples, and pilgrimages; 
with 23 illustrations, ■ 
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The G-bbat Temples of India, Ceylon, and Bubma. Imperial 8vo. 

104 pp. with 60 illustrations. 6 As. Post-free, 7^^ As. 

There are pictures and desoriptions of some of the moBt celebrated Hindu, Sikh, 

Jain, and Buddhist temples ; as Pari, Budh-Gaya, Benares, Hurdwar,Gangotri, EUora, 

Elephanta, Amritsar, Gwalior, Tanjore, Srirangam, Kandy, Prome, and Maudalay. 

BoBMA AND THE BuBMESE. 4to. 54 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A description of the manners and customs of .the Burmese ; an account of their 
government, religion, and history, with illustrative woodcuts, and portraits of King 
Theebaw and his Queen. 

Lanka and its People ; or, a Description op Ceylon. 4to. 72 pp. 
3 As. Post-free, 3^ As. 
The account of Lanka given in the Bamayana is first mentioned. Its history, and 
present condition are then described, with numerous illustrative woodcuts. 

Tibet: the Highest Country in the World. 4to. 2^ As. 

An account of the country, its productions, the curious customs of the people, their 
religions, and supposed living incarnations ; with numerous illustrations. 

Pictorial Tour bound England Scotland and Ireland. Imperial 8vo. 
114 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 7^ As. 

Descriptions of the chief places of interest ; Public Schools and Universities; Goal 
Mines and Manufactures ; the British Government ; Home life ; England an example 
and warning to India. With 104 woodcuts, and colonred engraving of the Queen- 



Pictures op China and its People. 4to. 56 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 
3 As. 

Extent, History ; Manners and Customs of the People j Schools, Examinations ; 
Industries ; Travelling ; language and Literature ; Government ; Religions ; India 
and China compared ; with 64 Illustrations. 

Japan : the Land op the Eising Sun. 4to. 68 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 
3 As. 

With 49 Illustrations. An interesting description of this beautiful country, and an 
account of the remarkable changes which have taken place in it. 

Pictorial Tour round Beblb Lands. Imperial 8vo. 100 pp. 6 As. 
Post-free, 7i As. 

The principal countries mentioned in the Bible and in ancient history are described 
as Palestine, Syria, Bombay, Asia Minor, Greece and Italy; with 104 Illustrations. 

ARABfA, AND ITS Prophst. 4to. 64 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

An account of the Arabs ; with descriptions of Jeddah, Mecca, Medina; the History 
of Muhammad and the early Caliphs ; the Koran, Muslim Doctrines, Sects, Prayers, 
Pilgrimage, &c. ; with numerous illustrations. 

Pictures op Eussia and its Peoples. Imperial 8vo. 83 pp. 5 As. 
Post-free, 6 As. 

A description both of European and Asiatic Russia, including an account of the 
different races by which they are peopled, their manners and customs, the Govern- 
ment, &c. ; with 89 illustrations and maps. 

Egypt : the Land op the Pyramids. Imperial 8vo. 80 pp. 5 As. 
Post-free, 6 As. 

A description of this interesting country, one of the oldest seats of civilization in 
the world; its ancient religion, its famous temples and other buildings ; the manners 
and customs of the people, etc. ; with numerous illustrations. 
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The Land of Snows ; with an account of Missions to Greenland. 
4to. 56 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A description of Greenland, so different from India; giving an account of its 
people, and the efforts to elevate them ; with numeroas illustrations. 

The Ovebland Joueney to England. 4to. 72 pp. 3 As. 

A description of the principal places passed, with some account of the expense, 
and directions on arrival in England copiously illustrated. 

Pictures of Women in Many Lands. Imperial 8vo. 112 pp. 6 As. 
Post-free, 7^ As. 

Descriptions of women, beginning with the most degraded nations of the world, 
and gradually ascending to the most enlightened ; with suggestions, from the review, 
for Indian women, with 172 illustrations. 



Biog^phies- 

Statesmen of Rbcknt Times. 8vo. 192 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 9^ As. 

Accounts are given of the leading Statesmen in the great countries of the world j 
as Gladstone, Salisbury, Bismarck and others. Special notice is taken of those 
interested in India. In all 182 are mentioned, with 122 portraits. 

The Govdrnors-General of India, First Series. By Henry Morris, 
M. 0. S. (retired) 8vo. 145 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

Contains sketches of the lives cf Warren Hastings, Lord Comwallis, Sir John Shore, 
Marquis Wellesley, the Earl of MiVito, and the Marquis of Hastings, with portraits, 
Interesting personal details are given, such as are not usually found in histories. 

The Governors-General of India, Second Series. By the same 
author, 8vo. 175 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

Includes Sketches of Lord Amherst, Lord William Bentinck, Lord Auckland, Lord 
Ellenhfionofh, Lord Hardinge, and the Marquis of Dalhonsie. 

The two beries, half bound in cloth, gilt title, 12 As. 
Sketches of Indian Christians; with an Introduction by S. Sat- 
THiANADHAN, M.A. 8vo. 268 pp. half cluth with gilt title, 
10 As. Post-free, llj As. 

An account of 42 Indian Protestant Christians ; Tamil, Telugu, Gauarese, Mala* 
yalam, Bengali, Hindustani, Panjabi, Aighan, Gujarati, Marat hi, Farsi, and Karen; 
with several portraits. 

Anglo-Indian Wouthiks : By Henry Morris, Mad has C. S. (Retired.) 
8vo. 160 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. Full cloth, gilt title, 
8 As. 

Lives of Sir Thomas Miinro, Sir John Malcolm, Lord Metcalfe, Mountstuart 
Blphinstone, James Thomason, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir James Outran, Sir Donald 
Macleod, and Sir Bartle Prere, with portraits. 

Eminent Priknds of Man; or Lives of DisriNiiUisHED Philan- 
■iHBoPisTs. 8vo. 158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. Full cloth, 
gilt title, 10 As. 

Sketches of Howard, Oberlin, Granville Sliarp, Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton, 
Pounds, Davies of Devauden, Ueorgo Mcore, Montefi<^re, Livesey, the JBarl of Shaft* 
esbnry, and others ,• with remarks < u what might be done in India. 

SoMK Noted Indians op Modern Times. 8vo. 164 pp. 4 As. Post- 
free, 5 As. 

Sketches of Indian Beligioud and Social Reformers, Philanthropists, Scholars, 
Statesmen, Judges, Journalists, and others ; with several portraits. 
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Mabtin Luthbb^ thb Gbeat Eubopean Befobheb. 8yo. 109 pp. 
2i Ab. Post-free, 3 As. 

The state of religion in iSarope in the time of Luther is described ; a fall acoonnt 
is given of his undaunted efforts to bring about a reformation, the greater need of 
a similar change in India is shown, and Luther is held up as an example. 15 illus- 
trations. 

Baba Padmanji. An Autobiography. 8vo. 108 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 
8 As. 

An interesting account by himself of this popular Marathi author, describing his 
conversion from Hinduism to Ghristianitj. 

PlCTUBE StOBIBS OF NOBLE WOMBN. 4to. 50 pp. 2^ As. Post- 

free, 3 As. 

Account of Cornelia, Agrippina, Padmani of Chittore, Lady Jane Grey,, Ahaliya 
Bai, Mrs. Fry, Princess Alice, Miss Carpenter, Maharani 8umomayi, Fandita 
Bamabai, Miss Nightingale, and Lady Dnfferin. 

The Qcjern-Empbess of India and Heb Familt. 43 pp. 3 As. 
Post-free, 34 As. 

Her early life ; marriage ; widowhood ; children ; proefreaa in India during her 
reign ; traits of character and lessons from her life. With 27 illustrations, and a 
colored portrait of the Empress. 

SibHbbbbbt Bdwabdes. By Henry Morris. 8vo. 20 pp. i Anna. 

He is described as the hero of Multan ; the peacemaker nmoiig wild Afghan tribes ; 
the trae friend of India ; the earnest Christian. 



Publications for Students. 

Select Convocation Addbbsses, delivered to Graduates of the Madras 
University. Svo. 231 pp. Stiff covers, 8 As. ; Half bound in 
cloth, 12 As. Full bound in cloth, with gilt title, 1 Be. 
Post-free. 

The volume contains 15 addresses, commencing in 1859, and inclading several of 
the most recent. Some of the mcst distinguished men in South India during the 
Inst 30 years took part in the Series. Many very useful hints to young men enter- 
ing upon the battle of life, in any part of India will be found in the collection. 

The Indian Student's Manual. 12mo. 352 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 9 As. 

Hints on Studies, Examinations, Moral Conduct, Religious Duties, and Success 
in Life* 



Progress. 

This is a monthly illustrated Periodical for the educated classes in 
Tndia and Ceylon. The subscription is only 8 As. a year ; with 
postage 14 As. Three copies may be sent for ^ anna postage. 

The Periodical is specially recommended to Teachees. It would 
give new ideas to their pupils, while the page for students 
would be very useful to those preparing for examinations. 

Orders to be addressed to Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract Dep6t, Madras. 
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